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Why I Can Sell Your Stories 


Because = 


1. So far as I have been able to discover, I sell more student manu- 
scripts than any other instructor or critic in the country. Sales totaled 
$10,000 last year, and so far this year they have been still bette:. Among 
the many markets reached are Harfer's, Pictorial Review, Collier's, 
McClure’s, Air Adventures, Brief Stories, Western Trails, etc. 


2. My office is located in the heart of the literary market of America. 
I know most of the editors you wish to reach, and some of them are per- 
sonal friends with whom I swap lunches and bet on golf scores. 


3. For two years I was myself Fiction Editor of Collier's Weekly, 
helped in the formation of its fiction policies, bought manuscripts for it, 
paying as high, in one instance, as $5,000 for a single story, and traveled 
about the country visiting noted writers, bidding for their work. In some 
cases I helped these writers plot stories which Collier's later published. I 
have also been editor of Travel] and of Nation’s Business and special writer 


for Everybody's. I learned the fiction selling game from A to Z. 


4. While thus serving Col/lier’s I was earning more from sales of my 
own fiction than from the salary paid me! Also I had under private instruc- 
tion two of Collier's editors, one of whom, my superior, wished to become 
a better judge of good fiction and the other wanted to succeed as a writer. 
The former of these men is today a noted literary critic and the latter, one 
of the best known short story writers in the United States. 


5. In my textbook, “Narrative Technique,’ I have a clear and com- 
pact statement of the principles of fictional structure, so that when it is used 
in connection with a criticism written by me, you can learn more than you 
would in subscribing for a flock of correspondence school courses. 

6. Iam a literary critic and adviser first, and act as agent for authors 
only in marketing those manuscripts which I helped make right. My fee 
for Ms. criticism is $5 for a story under 5,000 words and $10 for a 
story between 5,000 and 10,000 words. If you want the “low down” on 
your writing, send me a story with the fee and you'll receive a type of 
service you didn't believe existed. 

An explanatory booklet, How I Work With Writer's, will be sent free 


upon request. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc.; former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; 
author of “Narrative Technique.”’ 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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The Final Perfection of the Book Club Plan 


Many of the country’s leading writers themselves are 
commending us on this final rounding out of the idea. 





12 New Books, the Outstanding Ones 


one selected each month as the best by an eminent Board of Editors 


12 Books of Established Reputation 


chosen by you in advance from a large list 


2A Books for $18 ‘ 


The outstanding “book buy” in America today 





Eugene O’Neill 
One of the 
Editors 


The Book League’s 
Board of Editors, the 
group that selects the 
new book each month, 
comprises seven out- 
standing figures — 
Eugene O’Neill, Ed- 
win Arlington Robin- 
son, Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, Hamilton Holt, 
Frank L. Polk, Ed- 
win E. Slosson, and 
Van Wyck Brooks. 


The 
Beek LEAGUE or America 


O organization up to now has of- 

fered a comprehensive program 
which meets al/ the requirements of the 
book reader. New books—yes—the best 
of them must of course be included in 
any co-operative book plan. But what 
about books of established reputation— 
classics, some of them; others published 
in recent years perhaps, which you have 
never “gotten around to” reading? 

Book League membership entitles you 
to twenty-four books a year—twice as 
many as other book clubs allow. Yet 
Book League membership costs only $18 
a year—the absurdly small amount of 
7ic a book. 

Twelve of the twenty-four books you 
get are new books, bound in the Con- 
tinental fashion in paper back, one 
selected each month by the Board of 
Editors. 

The other twelve are books of estab- 
lished reputation, cloth bound, which 
vou vourself select from a large list— 
books such as “The Dance of Life,” by 
Havelock Ellis, “The Education of 
Henry Adams,” “Tristram” by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, “The Autobi- 








INCORPORATED 


100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when 


Special time payment plan 
for those who wish it) 


ography of Benvenuto Cellini” in 2 
volumes, and “Thais” by Anatole France. 
Just to show you the saving that is 
effected, we merely point to the fact 
that the last seven new books sent to 
Book League members had a total retail 
price, in the regular trade editions, of 
$20.00. Yet Book League members re- 
ceived these seven and are entitled to 
seventeen more—all for $18.00. 


No Risk in Joining 


Remember, there is no risk in signing 
up for membership. You may discon- 
tinue at any time on thirty days’ notice 
by merely paying for the books you 
have already received. Moreover, you 
may spread out the paying for your 
Book League membership in six small 
monthly payments. 

Send in the coupon below for full de- 
tails. But do it now, as we are con- 
templating the necessity of an imminent 
raise in the price of membership. 


Tue Boox Leacue or AMERICA, 
Department 3-W, 100 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send me further information 
about The Book League of America, 
and how I can become a member. 


writine advertisers 
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An Unusual Offer 





Where and How to Sell 


Manuscripts 
The fifth edition of this remarkable 


book contains the following information: 

(1) Six thousand places to sell manu- 
scripts listed under such classifications as 
“Literary Periodicals,” “Juvenile Publica- 
tions,” “Verse Markets,” “Syndicates,” 
“Song Publishers,” “Trade Journals,” 
“Prize Contests,” “Sunday Newspapers,” 
“Religious Publications,” “Greeting Card 
Publishers,” “Agriculture Publications,” 
“Foreign Markets,” “Book Publishers,” 
“Art Magazines,” “Theatrical Producers,” 
“Photoplay Magazines,” “General Mag- 
azines, “Sport Magazines,” etc., etc. 

Each of these six thousand markets are 
listed in detail, giving the editor's correct 
name with the address of the publication, 
rate paid per word, and if paid on accept- 
ance or publication. In addition accurate 
information is given on the exact type of 
material wanted by each individual pub- 
lication. 

(2) Complete information is given in 
regard to copyright and book rights. 

(3) The book is thoroughly indexed. 


This book will be found in the library 
of every professional writer. It is in- 
valuable to any person who intends to 
make money selling his writing efforts. 

Where and How To Sell Manuscripts is 
cloth bound and contains 478 pages, size 
8 x 5 inches. It is on sale at most book 
stores, and through this magazine for 
three dollars and fifty cents. 





Writer’s Digest 


Concluding its tenth year of service to 
the writer, the WRITER'S DIGEST Pub- 
lishing Co. is happy to celebrate its tenth 
birthday by giving its many friends the 
remarkable book bargain listed on this 
page. It’s our party, and we want you to 
share in it. 

The stories and articles in coming is- 
sues are written by the leading American 
authorities on writing. Contributors to 
WRITER'S DIGEST are chiefly success- 
ful writers, or editors of magazines. Their 
helpful and instructive material is of real 
actual value to you. 

Every phase of writing, from sheer 
poetry to strictly money-making trade 
journalism, is dealt with in WRITER'S 
DIGEST by men and women who write 
from the authority of one who has suc- 
ceeded in his respective profession. 

The information listed each month in 
our market department is original material 
received direct by us from the publishers. 
They send this material to WRITER'S 
DIGEST because they know it will reach 
the best professional talent in America. 
As a subscriber to WRITER'S DIGEST 
you will receive each month this invalu- 
able information on current markets, and 
many helpful articles which will decidedly 
assist your writing effort. WRITER'S 
DIGEST conducts an information depart- 
ment whose services are at all times 
offered free to subscribers. 

The subscription price of WRITER'S 
DIGEST is two dollars the year. 





Both for $4.00 





! WRITER'S DIGEST, 
I 22 East 12TH Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


I GENTLEMEN— 


I want to take advantage of your generous offer and am ordering a cloth bound copy of 
“WHERE AND HOW TO SELL MANUSCRIPTS and a year’s subscription to WRITER’S 


I DIGEST. Enclosed is $4. 
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Advice From Kathleen Norris 


“There is But One Short Cut That ’'ve Ever Heard of, and One Need 
Not Look for It; it’s Down the Road of Persistence,” 
Says the Most Productive Writer of the Day 


By H. R. HItr 


HE other day I picked up a magazine 
in which appeared a story by Kathleen 
Norris. Skipping through the magazine, I 
shortly laid it aside for another one. And 
there was a second story by the same author. 
Later on, the day being Sunday, I indulged 
in the great indoor sport of wading through 
the Sunday papers. Kathleen Norris again! 
Something pricked into wakefulness my 
Sunday-lulled consciousness. 

“How come,” I said aloud, “that Kathleen 
Norris, or any one else for that matter, can 
be so productive ?” 

“Why,” wisely suggested the wife, laying 
aside a Kathleen Norris’ novel, “don’t you 
ask her.” 

So I did. I drove to La Casa Alierta— 
“the open house” in Palo Alto, an hour’s 
run from San Francisco, and asked the 
gracious mistress of that gorgeous Spanish 
mansion the answer to the question, and the 
answers to many other questions that teemed 
in my mind. 

Kathleen Norris told me she has written 
thirty novels, two hundred short stories, 
and “goodness knows how many newspaper 
and magazine articles.” 


“I work,” she said, “from nine until one 
o'clock every day but Sunday.” 

“Write one day and make revisions the 
next,” I suggested. 

“There are no revisions,” she said. “I 
have the happy faculty of being able to 
write it the way I want it the first time. 
When a story starts running in my mind 
I just let it percolate until it’s about ready 
to pour. Then, very often, I talk it over with 
‘C. G.’ before pouring.” 

““C. G.’, by the way, is Mrs. Norris’ hus- 
band, Charles G. Norris, himself the author 
of seven books and numerous articles and 
stories. 


EVEN weeks is the average time a Kath- 
leen Norris’ novel is in the making. It 
is written in the author’s bedroom, on a 
typewriter. And when that typewriter starts 
clicking, the household remains aloof, not 
even a phone call being permitted to disturb 
the writer. When the novel’s done, it’s 
done ! 
“Really,” smiled Mrs. Norris, “I should 
hate to tell you how fast I can write when 
speed is essential. But carelessness should 
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not be confused with speed. Often in the 
evenings I write a while, but I do that be- 
cause I would rather be writing than any- 
thing I can think of. Of course, I have a 
great deal of correspondence—seventy let- 
ters a day, on the average. My secretary 
opens the mail and sets aside the letters that 
seem to require answers. Many of these 
are from readers of my newspaper column. 
Not a few are from would-be writers with 
manuscripts enclosed. 

“But surely,” I said, “you can not answer 
the letters—not all of them.” 

“Nearly all,” she smiled. “You see, there 
are sO many very earnest letters from girls 
and women dealing with problems—real 
problems to them. As for the manuscripts 
—no. After one or two unfortunate experi- 
ences with manuscripts, I resolved ‘never 
again!’ ” 

In this connection, Mrs. Norris advanced 
the opinion that one author may be a mighty 
poor judge of the other fellow’s story. 

“Jean Stratton Porter’s famous works, 
for an example,” she explained. “Had I 
been the editor, many of her best things 
might not have seen the light of day. I would 
have rejected best sellers! 

“So much for my advice to authors.” 


“THE trouble with would-be authors— 

with many of them, at least—is that they 
are blindly, hopefully seeking short cuts. 
There is but one short cut that I’ve ever 
heard of and one need not look for it; it’s 
down the road of persistence.” 

The discussion turned to plots. Perhaps 
I expected to hear that while writing was 
easy, plots were difficult for Mrs. Norris. 

“Plots? Oh, plots are everywhere. News- 
papers are particularly rich in plots—a con- 
stant and never failing source of supply. 
Sometimes I take two plots and weave them 
together. I like that method. Again, they 
just pop into my head.” 

I mentioned the story she wrote for Mary 
Pickford, and which appeared in Colliers— 
“My Best Girl.” A story with a ten-cent 
store background. Where, I wanted to 
know, did Mrs. Norris learn what makes a 
ten-cent store go round. 

“Gracious,” she laughed, “I came by that 
knowledge honestly. All my life I have 
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shopped in them, because I had to in the old 
days and because I like to now. When I 
was reday to write ‘My Best Girl,’ I strolled 
into a ten-cent store, found a stool and sat 
down. ‘Waiting for a friend,’ I told sales- 
people. All morning I sat there, listening, 
observing, absorbing. 

“Mary Pickford got her information at 
first hand also. She worked two days in a 
ten-cent store before going to work on the 
picture. And so between us, you see, we 
had a pretty good idea of what makes them 
‘go round.’” 

Mrs. Norris rose to greet other guests. 
Charles Norris strolled in, and I engaged 
him in conversation anent his famous wife. 

“Most productive writer of the day, or of 
any other day,” he said frankly. “She works 
at her trade! Why,” he went on, “I have 
seen her come in from an opera or dinner, 
and without pausing to remove her hat or 
fur coat and with her earrings’—he gest- 
ured with his hands—‘‘jingling like this, sit 
down at her typewriter and go to work. 

“And from that moment on she is lost in 
her work, hat or no hat. She simply is com- 
pletely absorbed in the task before her— 
living the story, if you will. 

“Why, when the boys and I’—Mr. and 
Mrs. Norris have two sons, one adopted— 
“are ready to throw up our hands and col- 
lapse with exhaustion, she’s only beginning.” 

“Because,” put in Mrs. Norris, rejoining 
us, “I love my work. Every word I write, 
story, book or newspaper article, is a part 
of me—the real me. How can any one be 
successful in any work and not love it, and 
if they do love it, how can they help but 
work hard at it? 

“Of course,” she continued, “there are 
writers who feel that they must play the 
social game. But I have enough with my 
family and my writing. Demands are many 
but I have no time for superficial social 
life.” 


ATHLEEN NORRIS, as nearly every- 

body knows, began her meteoric career 
on a San Francisco newspaper. Her jour- 
nalistic experiences were many and colorful 
for Kathleen Thompson—her maiden name 
—was a “natural” fourth-estater. She re- 
(Continued on page 70) 
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HE “destiny that shapes our ends” plays 
queer pranks sometimes. Charlie Chap- 
lin desires above all things to interpret great 





tragedies—to move the hearts of men with 
serious dramatic power—and yet he is 
known the world over as a comedian with a 
ludicrous gait, baggy trousers and an em- 
bryonic moustache. 

Take the case of Herbert Johnson, one 
of the most successful cartoonists in the 
world today. He wanted to be a painter, 
but fate made him a cartoonist, gave him 
skill, a commanding position, fame and for- 
tune. [-vervthing, apparently, that rational 
ambition could ask for. Few of the millions 
who have been tickled at Johnson’s pen 
thrusts realize or even suspect that he is 
haunted night and day by a dream of beauty 
that cartooning can not give and can not 
take away. So far from being satisfied, he 





Cartooning as Herbert Johnson Sees It 





“Cartooning is the Most 
Concise and Effective 
Form of Printed Ex- 
pression Known to 
the Human Race. If 
the Influence of Car- 
toons Seems to De- 
cline, it is Because 
There are Too Many 
of Them and Not 
Enough Good Ones. 
There is a Bigger 
Future in Cartooning 
Now Than Ever Be- 
fore in the World’s 
History.” 


By Freeman H. Husparp 


Former Secretary, American 
Association of Cartoonists 
and Caricaturists 


feels restless over the kind of success he 
has achieved. 

“Successful cartooning pays big money,” 
he said with a little sigh that no observer 
could mistake, “but in many ways it is dis- 
appointing to me. It yields a sense of power 
and importance and what passes for fame, 
but these things have never stirred any wild 
enthusiasm in my breast. I can’t get excited 
over seeing my name in the paper, and I 
have no desire to bask in the limelight. 

“The disappointment comes in seeing 
one’s thoughts emerge in the cartoon crude- 
ly and inadequately portrayed—to be com- 
pelled by the exigencies of the craft to sac- 
rifice one’s sense of good art, good drawing, 
beauty, for the sake of making somebody 
laugh. 

“T would like to draw, as well as I know 
how, the things I like to draw. The cartoon- 
ist may not do that. He must draw what- 
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ever is necessary to put his idea across, and 
he must exaggerate and distort. eliminate 
and arrange, to suit his idea and not to please 
his sense of form or beauty. 

“A cartoonist is in nearly every case a by- 
product—a case of talent seized by oppor- 
tunity, instead of seizing it, and made into 
something profitable and enjoyable, but not 
quite what it started out to be.” 


ME: JOHNSON gets quite a bit of mail 
of the character which every man in 
the public eye receives — commendations, 
criticism, suggestions and requests, but, he 
said, ‘I have never received an idea through 
the mail that I could use. Fortunately, I 
get more letters of commendation than of 
criticism. I say ‘fortunately’ because the 
former kind are usually more intelligent.” 
To those who inquire the road to success, 
Mr. Johnson says: “All the libraries of liter- 
ature on the subject can be boiled down to 
a paragraph of common sense, so common 
that it is trite, but eternally true, neverthe- 
less. Such condensation might read some- 
thing like this: 

“Know what you want; 

“Look ahead and decide what your posi- 
tion will be ten years hence; 

“Take stock of your equipment and limi- 
tations ; 

“Work day and night to mould yourself 
to fit and fill that ten-years-hence job.” 

Amplifying these suggestions, he contin- 
ued: “Most so-called failures are not so be- 
cause of lack of ability, opportunity or train- 
ing, so much as through lack of a big desire 
and a willingness to pay the price of at- 
tainment.” 

Mr. Johnson’s account of how he became 
a cartoonist is interesting. 

“From babyhood I drew pictures, always 
story-telling pictures. At first mostly ani- 
mals—but always doing something. A leop- 
ard or lion seizing a deer, a horse running 
away, or a herd of horses pursued by a 
cowboy. 

“Then followed ‘cowboy and Indian’ pic- 
tures, always full of action, shooting and 
bloodshed. A picture that was only a pic- 
ture never interested me as much as one 
which told a story, represented some episode 
or adventure. 
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“I always made pictures better than I did 
anything else. I can not remember when | 
did not draw in preference to any other in- 
door sport. No game could beat pencilling 
whiskers on all the faces in our home books, 
irrespective of appropriateness. 

“T wanted to be a painter. Rosa Bonheur 
was my ideal because of her animals. We 
had no art schools in the West in those days 
(Mr. Johnson was born at Sutton, Neb., and 
received most of his schooling in his native 
state), and I never had opportunity to ac- 
quire the technical training to paint. 


“WA7HEN I was about seventeen, I hap- 

pened to be in Denver on a vacation 
trip and I called on the cartoonist of a Den- 
ver newspaper, more to see him than with 
any thought of a job. My friend, Clare 
Briggs, who has since become one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest caricaturists, was already earn- 
ing money by his art. He is a little older 
than I am and we both had studied pen 
drawing briefly at the same school at Lin- 
coln, Nebr. But I had not seriously thought 
of getting a job as an artist until I called 
upon the Denver cartoonist. 

“He asked to see some of my work. I 
went out and bought materials and made 
some sketches—of horses and cowboys, of 
course, my favorite subjects. Much to my 
surprise he promptly offered me a job as his 
assistant at twenty dollars a week. I swal- 
lowed all my inwards, and told him I guessed 
it would be all right. That was my start. 

“I did not decide what my life work would 
be. I merely followed the line of least re- 
sistance and took the job. It was offered, 
of course, because I had, more or less un- 
consciously, been practising for years a thing 
which was rare at that time and in demand 
in certain cities. 

“But from that time I began looking ahead 
and working toward future goals. I never 
decided what my life work should be. 1] 
haven't decided that momentous question 
yet and I am now fifty-one. 

“All I decided was that I wanted to work 
for a certain paper, and then plugged away 
steadily toward that end until it finally be- 
came a fact. Then I looked ahead again to 
another goal and headed for that. My first 
goal was to earn thirty dollars a week; my 
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next was to go to New York; my next was 
to sell stuff to Life; and then to attend an 
art school. And that last is one of my early 
aims that I never realized. 
“MMHE big desire finally centered in me—to 
be an editorial cartoonist for a national 
magazine, preferably The Saturday Evening 
Post, which now has the world’s largest cir- 
culation. This in mind, I cut down my daily 
newspaper work to four days a week, then 
to three days, devoting the balance of the 
time to mastering magazine technique and 
doing magazine stuff. A year or two later 
the opportunity came. I wasn’t quite ready 
for it technically, but I grabbed it and ever 
since I have been trying to fit myself to 
fill it.” 

Mr. Johnson was born October 30, 1878, 
and studied at the State University of Ne- 
braska and Columbia University, which gave 
him the broad general knowledge he has 
found so useful in his career. 

His first job was at Denver in 1896. The 
following year he became head of the art 
and engraving departments of the Kansas 
City Journal. Between 1906 and 1912 he 
was with the Philadelphia North American, 
which at that time was engaged in a good 
government crusade, and Mr. Johnson rose 
to the occasion by drawing a large number of 
powerful cartoons that attracted nationwide 
attention. Since 1912 he has been cartoon- 
ist for The Saturday Evening Post. Until 
1915 he was also art editor of the magazine. 

Mr. Johnson keeps a file of his own work, 
including his originals, and also keeps on file 
pictures which may prove useful; such as 
interiors, furniture, costumes, etc., but keeps 
no clippings of cartoons or ideas. He pre- 
fers to save only such material that contains 
information which he may need in a hurry. 

He works exclusively for The Saturday 
evening Post, although under his contract 
he is privileged to do a certain amount of 
commercial cartconing for advertisers. 


‘T FIND my time comfortably filled by 

my Post work,” he says. “My greatest 
satisfaction in life is the quiet peaceful en- 
joyment of my family and my country home, 
‘Morningside Farm,’ overlooking the beau- 
tiful Huntingdon Valley, a few miles from 
Philadelphia. Planting trees and raising 
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sheep contribute substantially to my enjoy- 
ment of life. I like to fuss around the farm, 
walk, sleep out of doors and enjoy the sim- 
ple pleasures.” 

Mr. Johnson admitted a strong aversion 
to golf, but, he stated, “I raise some pretty 
good lambs, go to good plays as often as 
possible, also movies, hear good music when 
I can, read a great deal besides what I have 
to, and get a good deal of fun out of 
motoring.” 

Asked if the power of the cartoon was de- 
clining, he replied with an emphatic negative. 


“The power of real cartoons never will 
decline,” he asserted. “But they must be 
better. Mere grotesque banalities won't do. 
Cartoons should be as good technically as 
possible, but the most vital thing is ideas. 
The cartoons of real ideas are and always 
will be in demand. 

“Cartooning (in the serious sense) is the 
most concise and effective form of printed 
expression known to the human race. If 
the influence of cartoons seems to decline 
it is because there are too many of them and 
not enough good ones. 


“And, of course, the distractions of to- 
day compete with good cartoons as they do 
with literature, music, painting. But I do 
not believe any of these arts are declining. 
There is a bigger future in cartooning now 
than ever before in the world’s history.” 


Other days, other ways. In gentle mem- 
ory of the era of the china hen and the 
brass rail, when art and literature flourished 
in the corner saloon, a prominent bookseller 
of Austin, Texas, displays the table and 
chair which O. Henry used when he prac- 
tised both professions in the Old Bismark 
Saloon. The chair is some two or three 
inches lower than the others and has solid 
iron reinforcements that did not snag the 
clothes like crude wire. In the edge of the 
table is a notch cut by O. Henry to mark his 
favorite place. It was on this table that he 
wrote and illustrated “The Rolling Stone” 
and drew the illustrations for his one essay 
in art, that thrilling and little-known book, 
“Wilbargers Indian Depredations in Texas.” 
—Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
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Stand On Your Own Feet 


A Writer Should be a Cat That Can Walk Alone, But He Must 
First Learn How to Prowl 


By Laurence D’Orsay 
Author of “Landing the Editors’ Checks” 


EOPLE who think clearly and rationally 
about everything else can’t think rea- 
sonably about writing and the winning of 
literary success. I don't know just why this 
is so, but certainly there are more hazy and 
absurd ideas about this branch of human 
activity than about any other. In every other 
line of work, especially professional work, 
two cardinal doctrines are commonly ac- 
cepted and put into practice by everybody, 
from the beginner to the pastmaster. The 
first is that a man should aim at standing on 
his own feet; should strive to master all the 
principles and details of his craft; should 
try to fit himself to meet all the legitimate 
demands made upon his technical skill and 
knowledge, performing the task of his trade 
by his own hand and brain. That’s why he 
undergoes a period of study and apprentice- 
ship, striving to make himself fit. 

The second axiom is that one can not ab- 
solutely reach this self-efficiency, or self- 
sufficiency. The better a man is at his job, 
the clearer his understanding what he owes 
to others ; the more sturdily he stands on his 
own feet, the keener his perception of the 
countless ways in which he has been helped 
to do so. Every act he performs, every de- 
cision he makes, is swayed by what he has 
learned and by what he is still learning, how- 
ever expert, naturally clever, and distin- 
guished he may be. 


But when we come to writing, there are 
two fatal but very common fallacies. One is 
that a man can win literary success without 
standing on his own feet, or even trying to 
stand on them. The man has bright ideas 
for stories, or thinks he has. Very well, 
that’s good enough. Scribble them off. The 
editor, or somebody else, will lick them into 
the proper shape because they are so good. 


No need to go to the pains of learning how 
to do the job properly oneself. That means 
a lot of study and practice. It’s true that 
doctors and lawyers and engineers qualify 
as a matter of course, but why should writ- 
ers? Doesn't writing come from Heaven? 
The bright ideas are the big thing. Let 
George do the rest. 

The other fallacy is linked with this one, 
although the union seems paradoxical and 
contradictory. It is the curious idea that 
nothing and nobody can help the writer ta 
stand on his own feet and win success; that 
he must “dree his own weird,” as the Scotch 
say; that he must “make himself a writer,” 
finding within himself every bit of knowl- 
edge and skill that will enable him to con- 
quer. This is so plainly opposed to common 
sense and all human experience that it is 
never even suggested in relation to any other 
line of work, but it is a very familiar view 
of writing. 


LETTER I received recently illustrates 

this confusion of thought rather remark- 
ably, because it shows how the opinions ex- 
pressed by famous authors on the subject 
are misunderstood and misquoted. No won- 
der popular writers are often so chary with 
their obiter dicta and obiter scripta on these 
points ! 

“When I finish a story,” this writer, as 
yet unarrived, says, “no matter how crude 
and unfinished a script it may appear to the 
finished writer or accomplished reader, the 
fact still remains that the best effort within 
my present ability to write correctly is there 
represented.” 

“The fact” wasn’t a fact in this particular 
case, and it hardly ever is. Why? Because 
there is so much gross carelessness in a crude 
and unfinished script; because the writer, 
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although he knows better, has done many 
things which he ought not to have done, and 
left undone many things which he ought to 
have done; because, in short, the work is 
sloppy, instead of being the best effort with- 
in the man’s power. But if one grants that 
“the fact” is a fact, where does it land one? 
Obviously at the conclusion that the “present 
ability to write correctly” isn’t good enough. 
The craft has not yet been mastered. It is 
up to the apprentice to learn more. 

But my correspondent didn’t see the mat- 
ter in this light, for he practically stated 
that he wasn’t thinking of trying to stand on 
his own feet. To be of assistance to him, he 
said, a person “must of necessity be capable 
of supplying to the scripts the missing ele- 
ments that will make them salable—the al- 
terations and corrections to make them ac- 
ceptable to those mysterious super-intellec- 
tuals who run so heavily to rejection slips.” 
It didn’t seem to occur to him that the best 
assistance he could possibly get would be 
help in learning his work, to the end that his 
future scripts would not appear crude and 
unfinished to the professional writer or ac- 
complished reader. 

He admitted, however, that this view of 
the matter seemed contrary to the consensus 
of opinion of those qualified to give an opin- 
ion. “Just the other afternoon,” he said, “I 
ran across a book, the author of which had 
for his co-authors about fifty or sixty well- 
established writers, including Stewart Ed- 
ward White, Robert W. Chambers, Samuel 
Merwin and Booth Tarkington. Though on 
many subjects treated in the questionnaire 
which filled the pages of the book there ap- 
peared to be great differences of opinion, all 
seemed agreed on this one point: ‘a writer 
must become self-efficient in his art. No 
outside assistance cou!d help one attain to 
this degree of efficiency.’ ” 


HAT’S pretty sweeping, isn’t it? If one 

admitted the soundness of the idea, it 
would be highly improper to continue the 
publication of Writer’s Dicest, which feels 
it is helping writers to “attain to this degree 
of efficiency.” Of course those fifty or sixty 
well-established writers never said or im- 
plied anything of the kind. They know they 
were helped in many ways to become well- 
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established writers, just as everybody must 
be. I know the book referred to. Some 
of these authors objected to certain things as 
being valueless, and naturally all stressed the 
point that the ambitious writer should master 
his craft, and should not try to limp along 
indefinitely on somebody else’s shoulder. 
But if no outside assistance can help in any 
way, why do editors and publishers write 
letters telling authors how to fix up stories 
so that they can buy them, or give hints 
about plot selection in the future? Why 
don’t they just sit in their offices, silent and 
stony as the Sphinx, and wait for those won- 
derful “‘self-efficient” stories to come in? 
Where’s the sense in a buyer’s statement of 
what he wants to buy, if no outside assist- 
ance can help the writer? 

“Their opinions,” my confused correspon- 
dent went on, “coincided with the opinions 
of two of the greatest writers of animal sto- 
ries in America, both now in the land of the 
hereafter. Jack London in 1912 told me 
personally it was impossible for one person 
to correct a manuscript for another without 
starting at the beginning and rewriting a 
story around the plot which would be vir- 
tually a new story. Also the Michigan au- 
thor, James Oliver Curwood, granted me 
an interview in 1919 at his mansion at 
Owosso, and these were his words: “Young 
man, don’t seek short cuts to success in a 
business that has no such things. If I at- 
tempted to make even the least corrections 
imaginable, they of necessity would lead to 
a complete rewriting of the plot and a 
change of the very essence of the tale. That 
which would make the acceptable story, to 
my way of thinking, might be objectionable 
to you. The need of the young author, in 
my opinion, is acceptance of his tales just 
as he has written them, to determine how 
many followers, who become his public, he 
can interest so that they will demand more 
such stories from him. A set literary style 
would put all writers on an equal footing 
and, of course, that would be unthinkable.” 


T IS evident that this correspondent makes 
a very common mistake. He confuses tex- 
tual revision—editorial copy-reading—with 
the complete rebuilding and rewriting of a 
story. Obviously he misunderstood London 
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and Curwood, and consequently misquoted 
them. They were both referring to the ma- 
terial changing of a story; they were not 
thinking of the correction of grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, paragraphing, and so forth, 
or even of the straightening out of kinky 
sentences. The opinions quoted would be 
simply absurd if they had that in mind, and 
would certainly never have been uttered by 
men of the intellectual calibre and profes- 
sional experience of London and Curwood. 


Naturally, any symposium of famous au- 
thors would agree that “a writer must be- 
come self-efficient in his art. Why not? 
Isn’t that the price of success in every line 
of human effort? And isn’t it what every 
self-respecting man, aspiring to success in 
any profession, desires and strives for? All 
responsible and ethical persons who are try- 
ing to help writers, arrived or unarrived, aim 
at just one thing—assisting the writer to at- 
tain that self-efficiency, so that he can walk 
on his own feet instead of hobbling along 
on somebody else’s shoulder. Getting an- 
other opinion about one’s work is a different 
matter, of course. The greatest authors do 
that. 

But it is manifestly ridiculous to say that 
“no outside assistance” can help one “attain 
to this degree of efficiency.” Carried to its 
logical conclusion, this idea would entail 
burning all the books and all the schools. It 
would mean isolating the newborn babe from 
every possible contact with his fellow-hu- 
mans, giving him no education whatsoever, 
never allowing him to read or hear anything, 
and then expecting him to become a famous 
author when he reaches years of maturity, 
because of some divine spark within him. 


There isn’t a successful writer in the 
world who had “no outside assistance,” and 
there never was. Every writer must neces- 
sarily have this outside assistance in a mil- 
lion ways, just as every other artist and ev- 
ery living person has it. He can’t help it, 
however hard he tries. He starts benefitting 
by outside assistance before he goes to kin- 
dergarten. 

Consider the two famous authors quoted. 
Jack London never would have written as 
he did if Kipling hadn’t given him the lead 
which he Americanized, or if he hadn’t read 
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Bret Harte. Curwood owed a bankrupt’s 
debt to London and Rex Beach. Of course, 
he was perfectly right in telling the young 
writer not to seek short cuts to success in 
a business that has no such things. I have 
never encouraged anybody to suppose it is 
easy to win literary success. On the con- 
trary, I’ve pointed out, over and over again, 
that it’s no job for a lazy man. It isn’t easy 
to become “self-efficient” in any line, but it 
is much harder than it need be if you think 
nobody can teach you anything. 

It is, of course, utterly wrong to say that 
a writer can not be helped unless the person 
who is trying to help him supplies to cer- 
tain duds “the missing elements that will 
make them salable.” That’s begging the ques- 
tion. It is assuming that the particular sto- 
ries are intrinsically salable, and only need 
a little revamping. But very likely they are 
fundamentally weak in their material, or 
outrageously wrong in their plot and char- 
acter selection. You can’t patch a pair of 
pants when the stuff is too shoddy or thread- 
bare to hold a patch. The real help is to 
show the writer how to become The Cat 
That Can Walk Alone. 

If a sloppy script only needs that careful 
copy-reading which the author should him- 
self have supplied before making his final 
draft, it is obvious that it can be corrected 
so as to be fit for print, either by a member 
of the editorial staff or by some other per- 
son. (And it is equally obvious that the edi- 
tor isn’t likely to do it, as he always has 
available scripts which don’t need a lot of 
revising.) But when the story is basically 
unacceptable because of weakness of plot 
and slightness of fiction interest, or because 
of wrong plot and character selection, or be- 
cause the development is rough, inadequate, 
and poor all the way through, necessitating 
complete rebuilding and rewriting, then tex- 
tual revision is pretty valueless, if not a sin- 
ful waste of time. 


S for supplying those “missing elements,” 

it can be done in some cases; but just 
stop to consider what it may mean in other 
cases. One of those missing elements might 
be a story in a script that only pretends to 
be a story. This is very often the missing 
element in the scripts that receive rejection 
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slips. Or it might be a plot in something 
that is simply a sketch of certain characters. 
Or some characters, some people one can 
see and believe, in a script that has nothing 
but bare names moving through the plot. 
In very many cases it would amount to sew- 
ing a new pair of pants on to a button or a 
piece of lining. 

That could be done. A clever and experi- 
enced professional writer, such a man as any 
one of those mentioned by the correspon- 
dent, could take an unacceptable story and 
make a good story out of it by writing an 
entirely new story, practically speaking, 
which supplied those missing elements. 
Similarly, a tailor could sew a new pair of 
pants on to a button. But would he? If 
a professional writer is going to build up a 
new story, he would rather build it from one 
of his own plots than from the ruins of an- 
other person’s yarn. He could do it much 
more easily and successfully. This, no 
doubt, was what London and Curwood had 
in mind when they talked to the correspon- 
dent about the way tinkering with a dud 
leads to complete rewriting. 

There is excuse and reason for getting 
expert revision of a few stories when the 
writer, although able to write an intrinsical- 
ly good story, is inexperienced and unfamil- 
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iar with editorial requirements in regard to 
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“copy.” But there is no excuse for wanting 
one’s stories revised all the time by another 
person. That’s admitting inability to learn 
from a plain object lesson. When you get 
down to the naked fact of the matter, the 
man clever enough to write a salable story is, 
ipso facto, convicted of gross carelessness 
and indolent unwillingness to do his work 
properly when his script needs editorial re- 
vision. For there is no reason why he should 
not have learned how to prepare good copy 
as other people do, including practically all 
professionals. The carpenter doesn’t expect 
another person to plane a board for him; he 
would think himself disgraced if it were nec- 
essary, for he was supposed to have learned 
how to plane boards when he was an ap- 
prentice. 

As a matter of fact, very few stories, com- 
paratively speaking, represent the best effort 
within the writer’s present ability to write 
correctly. Writers don’t take enough pains. 
They have that terrible itch for scribbling, 
and they want to scribble the thing off. So 
there are usually bad blunders in story and 
script alike. But if a writer always makes 
the best effort within his present ability, it 
isn’t long before he is a “self-efficient” cat 
that can walk alone. 





Capitalizing on 


Current Events 


The Ohio River Dedication to be Held Throughout the Ohio Valley 
This Coming October, Offers a Source 
of Copy to All Writers 
By WituiaM A. A. CASTELLINI 


Public Relations Director, Brotherhood of Railway Clerks National Bank 
and former Editor, /ndustrial Banker 


HE ABILITY to write interestingly 
does not of itself make for success in 
the field of journalism. While a mastery of 
the writing technic is absolutely essential to 
favorable recognition, there are other prob- 
lems to be solved; the most important of 
them being the selection of subjects and the 
choice of media. 
Profitable authorship involves an under- 


standing of human nature, its workings and 
appeals, and a thorough knowledge of the 
respective policies of the popular publica- 
tions, whether they be newspapers, maga- 
zines or other forms of printed facts or 
fiction. 

Finding live topics that attract and sustain 
public interest is not always an easy task nor 
is the business of marketing the finished 
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articles, for not all events have a universal those who make a living by the pen or type- 
appeal which strikes the fancy of king and writer. This celebration, which marks the 
commoner alike, nor does the writer always completion of the canalization of the Ohio 
knock upon the right editorial door for ad- River, will be attended by President Herbert 
mission. Hoover, Cabinet officers, War Department { 
Infrequently, however, there is presented officials, special representatives of both the 
to the writing profession an outstanding House and Senate, Governors of the six 
happening of a magnitude and importance valley states, the mayors of the river muni- 
that warrants country-wide comment; an oc-_ cipalities, delegates from Chambers of Com- 
curance in which federal and state officials merce, and by thousands of men, women, 
participate and the whole people of the na- and children. 
tion have a personal curiosity. A project which has cost the government 
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EFORE the Civil War, the Ohio River was the only barrier that sepa- 

rated thousands of slaves from freedom. Along the muddy banks and 
dirty river towns of the “Beautiful Ohio” there lies a magnificent novel 
awaiting the energy of some writer to dig it out. And now, when the Ohio 
River is to become a point of discussion for some months, is the opportune 
time to present it to a publisher. 


N THE Ohio River Dedication to be held $125,000,000, a system of fifty locks and 
throughout the Ohio Valley this coming dams which like mighty valves regulate the 
October, is found the elements sought by all flow of the Ohio River to the extent of in- 
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suring a nine-foot water stage the year 
round, an improvement which harnesses the 
once wasted and wasteful Ohio and opens 
to the commercial and industrial traffic of 
the Ohio Valley a liquid highway for the 
transportation of the products of farm and 
foundry, merits the immediate attention of 
every publisher and editor of the United 
States and Europe as well. 

The utilization of this natural resource to 
provide a population of 15,000,000 persons 
with a low cost means of transporting the 
necessities of life, at once becomes important 
to every one in the Ohio Valley, the center 
of manufacturing of the United States. To 
those who reside in other parts of the Union, 
this first real step in the improvement and 
development of inland waterways, the cele- 
bration from October 12th to 18th inclusive, 
is a cause of national inspiration which will 
undoubtedly prompt other similar river 
modernizations and use. 

The fact that tonnage carried on the Ohio 
River alone increased three hundred per cent 
and more, from about 6,000,000 tons in 1922 
to over 20,000,000 tons in 1928, deserves 
mention. The fact that on the Ohio River 
and its tributaries nearly 60,000,000 tons 
was transported, over twice as much as 
passed through the Panama Canal in 1928, 
is worthy of editorial interpretation. 

Trade papers and magazines, newspapers, 
and news reels, bulletins and broadsides of 
manufacturers will all take advantage of the 
history making celebration when a pageant 
of packets and other river craft, with their 
flagship the steamer “City of Cincinnati” 
will journey in triumph down the 1,000 
miles of the Beautiful Ohio from its source 
at Pittsburgh to its confluence at Cairo. 

The romance and the realities of river 
life, the glories of the past and the hopes of 
the future, will crowd the pages of every 
conceivable publication that hasn’t even a re- 
mote connection with the control of water- 
ways. 


O ALL writers, the Ohio River Dedica- 
tion is a source of “copy,” and its money 
making possibilities are already seen by 
those who have from time to time reaped 
a harvest by capitalizing situations of na- 
tional consequence. Even writers of aver- 
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age ability will have less difficulty in making 
the stiff grade of editorial requirements with 
this subject, because it has a universality of 
appeal and a wide market for publication. 

The types of stories and articles will range 
from features to scenarios. Every kind of 
written interpretation of the facts pertinent 
to the building of the fifty dams; every ex- 
pression ‘emphasizing the importance of 
using waterways for hauling the heavier 
commodities such as coal, sand, gravel, and 
steel; every prognostication of the coming 
employment of refrigerator boats; every 
prophesy of shipments from the Ohio Valley 
to South America, or to California and the 
Orient by water; every dramatization of the 
historic scenes from the time George Wash- 
ington surveyed in the Ohio Valley to the 
occasion when the present President of the 
United States, Herbert Hoover, unveils and 
dedicates the Ohio River Monument in [eden 
Park, Cincinnati, will be welcomed by those 
who buy material of this nature. 

The sources of information about the 
Ohio River are many. The Public Libraries, 
University stacks, newspaper files, county 
court house records, historical societies, 
documents of the state and federal govern- 
ments, reminiscences of old rivermen, 
abound in newsy, gripping details of the 
Ohio and its part in the growth of the cities 
along its course. The Ohio Valley Improve- 
ment Association which has advocated river 
improvements since 1895, and under whose 
auspices the commemorative ceremonies will 
take place in October, has on hand much 
valuable data and a communication ad- 
dressed to W. C. Culkins, secretary of the 
organization in care of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will bring you all the 
plans now made to celebrate the final com- 
pletion of this gigantic project. 


READERS of Writer’s DicGEsT are re- 

quested to report their success in placing 
at a price their efforts in selling articles, fea- 
tures, scenarios, advertising, radio continu- 
ity, fiction stories, and editorials. Song writ- 
ers who will take the celebration as the basis 
of composing music and words are asked to 
state just how they fared in commercial- 
izing the Ohio River Dedication. 
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Who Reads My Manuscript? 


A Few Glimpses Into Various Magazine Offices Will Help the Writer 
to Appreciate the Editorial Viewpoint and the Various Hurdles 
a Manuscript Must Clear Before Passing the Winning Post 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


O THE majority of new writers, and to 
a great many who are selling with fair 
regularity, the inside of an editorial office is 
as mysterious as the East before Marco Polo 
published his travelogue. It is therefore 
very difficult for them to appreciate the edi- 
tor’s problems, and to understand the signif- 
icance of unavoidable delays, certain types 
of rejections, and other incidentals of free- 
lancing. 

“Who read my manuscripts?” is a ques- 
tion many a baffled writer asks when open- 
ing the bulky return envelope and fingering 
the printed rejection slip. “If I only could 
get the editor to read it, I’m sure he’d be 
interested enough to at least write me a per- 
sonal letter!’ Or, he feels that the editor 
just glanced at the first page, saw it was by 
an unknown writer, and returned the manu- 
script. And he gets the impression that the 
editor is “hard-boiled,” plays favorites, and 
is generally unsympathetic to ambitious new 
contributors. 

All of these suppositions are perhaps half- 
truths, and therefore the more misleading. 
It is difficult for the writer to metamorphose 
himself into the editorial chair and consider 
the publishing side of the business. 

The ways in which magazines consider 
manuscripts vary as greatly as the circula- 
tion, prestige and scope of the publications 
themselves. The larger magazine companies 
often have an elaborate system which entails 
the recording of each manuscript received, 
and carries a complete record including its 
various editorial ratings to either acceptance 
or final return. Many of the smaller publi- 
cations of the pulp-paper group, which offer 
a fine chance for the new writer, are on the 
other hand, “one-man” propositions, at least 
as far as the editorial end is concerned. The 


new writer often will find it to his advan- 
tage, even if it entails a bit more delay, to 
deal with some of these smaller publications, 
as it is far easier to capture one person’s 
point of view and satisfy his desires, than to 
please several. But the cross-check system 
of the larger companies has its advantages, 
too, because it keeps up variety and prevents 
manuscript buying too heavily according to 
one person’s likes and dislikes. 


ET us consider first the practice of the 
larger companies, and take as an exam- 
ple a magazine like The Saturday Evening 
Post. As the mail is received in a first-class 
magazine office of this calibre, it is usually 
divided into two lots, the “rush mail” and 
the “unrush mail.” The former is composed 
of manuscripts by writers who have previ- 
ously contributed to the magazine and offer- 
ings recommended by literary agents who 
have established contact with the editors. 
This mail is given to a staff of editors who 
select from it the suitable material and rec- 
ommend it for further consideration. Man- 
uscripts seriously considered are read by 
several of the assistant editors, and the suit- 
ability of the material to manuscripts al- 
ready purchased, the stock of material on 
hand, the effect of the story on the maga- 
zine’s advertising and various other factors 
are weighed. 

It is very often indeed that conditions en- 
tirely beyond the writer’s control cause the 
return of manuscripts. Almost always, 
when a manuscript is considered by one of 
the assistant editors of a first-class magazine, 
and for any reason proves unsuitable, it is 
returned with a courteous editorial note, very 
often explaining why. The writer is not 
aware, when he sends out his story, that the 
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editor may have just bought one very simi- 
lar in theme which would not permit him to 
use another such story for a considerable 
length of time. A certain allotment is usual- 
ly given the editorial department each month 
for the purchase of manuscripts, and they 
can not buy too far in advance. The tone 
of the personal rejection note of this char- 
acter should be carefully interpreted by the 
writer. If it says the publication is tempo- 
rarily overstocked, it will be well to leave 
them alone for two or three months; if it 
says they are overbought on a certain type 
of story, the writer can often submit a manu- 
script of different character and keep up the 
editorial interest. 

The “Unrush Mail” is that of unknown 
new contributors, which is turned over to a 
staff of editorial readers who are instructed 
to pick out the promising manuscripts and 
turn them over to the assistant editors. It 
is, of course, unnecessary for an experienced 
reader to read every manuscript through for 
many offerings are entirely unsuitable. 
Reading of a page or two of ungrammatical 
verbage is sufficient to convince a busy read- 
er that that one is impossible. He reaches 
for the printed slip, and passes on to greener 
pastures, hoping the next will be better. 

The title and opening mean much toward 
the capture of the reader’s interest; if they 
sound promising, he glances at the last page 
and sees how it ends; if he is still interested, 
he proceeds to give the manuscript a thor- 
ough reading. To get past the first outpost 
of the editor’s sanctum, it therefore behooves 
the writer to give particular care to his first 
thousand and his last thousand words. 


HERE is a great deal in the proper ap- 
proach by letter. Many writers spoil 
their chances by very poor sales tactics in 
the submission of manuscripts. A_ short, 
businesslike note stating that the manuscript 
is offered at regular rates is advisable ; many 
writers do not send any letter at all and 
merely enclose a return envelope. The 
words, “submitted at regular rates,” appear- 
ing on the first page of the manuscript, they 
claim, are self-explanatory. Either method 
is good ; some editors are best approached by 
personal note, others prefer just the manu- 
script. Experience will soon teach the writ- 
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er which to use and when. If the writer 
has had appearance in other publications, it 
is often good business to list these. They 
add a recommendation; other editors have 
found your work worthy of publication. But 
discretion must be used in all cases; obvi- 
ously, appearance in your college paper, lo- 
cal newspaper or a small church periodical 
will carry little weight if you are approach- 
ing The Saturday Evening Post. It is bet- 
ter, when submitting material to such maga- 
zines, to make no mention whatever of such 
local publication. Consider yourself in the 
editor’s or in the reader’s place, and ask 
yourself whether this information would 
recommend you. If you were applying for 
a position as sales manager of a large manu- 
facturing concern you would hardly mention 
as experience that you sold ribbons for two 
years in your local five-and-ten. And, re- 
member that the reader isn’t at all interested 
in any of your personal troubles. He’s a 
business-man considering the dollars-and- 
cents value of the product you are offering. 

The Macfadden Publications, Inc., of 
New York, who publish True Story, True 
Romances, True Experiences, Physical Cul- 
ture, Flying Romances, Flying Stories, 
Heart Throbs, Love and War Stories and 
other magazines, have perhaps one of the 
most elaborate systems of considering man- 
uscripts. Writers often complain at the 
“slowness” of their reports, and often feel 
mistreated by this great publishing house, 
but in reality the new writer is given a bet- 
ter hearing here than perhaps in any other 
magazine office. Every manuscript submit- 
ted is carefully read by manuscript readers ; 
it is then either returned or submitted to the 
Editorial Board. Several people must read 
each manuscript turned over to the Editorial 
Board, and the manuscripts accepted are 
those which receive the unanimous or at 
least a majority of the editorial board’s ap- 
proval. 

Names have little weight in this office; 
the story is the thing. Many a new writer 
has received his first recognition through 
one of the Macfadden magazines. While 
each one of the Macfadden publications has 
an editor, he can not play favorites or use 
work by writers who have consistently ap- 
peared in their pages before, if the story in 
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question is not approved by the Editorial 
Board. Of course, this method has its bad 
points, too, for many a story that would be 
accepted by the editor because he and per- 
haps one assistant liked it, fails down due 
to the veto of several members of the [di- 
torial Board. But on the whole, this sys- 
tem is the best approach to purchase on each 
individual story’s merit. And, of course, 
this all takes time ; therefore, it is often fron 
sixty to ninety days before a final decision 
can be reached. The volume of business 
often precludes the writing of personai re- 
jection notes, but if a story of yours has re- 
posed in this office for any length of time 
you may rest assured that it had careful 
consideration. 


ANY of the pulp-paper magazines em- 
ploy only one or two assistants to 
the editor. I-dwin Baird of Real Detective 
Tales is well known among the writing fra- 
ternity to consider ail manuscripts himself. 
Some editors believe in employing no assist- 
ants, feeling that the outline of a magazine’s 
policy will often be ine'astic in a reader’s 
mind, and will cause him to turn down much 
worth-while material. Of course, decisions 
take several weeks when an editor does all 
his own reading. And you can not expect 
him to write you lengthy notes. But Edwin 
Baird’s cryptic blue-penciled two-and-three- 
word criticisms have been like so many dia- 
monds to many mystery writers. 

When there is a group of magazines, like 
the Clayton Group, the Fiction House Mag- 
azines, etc., the editors of the individual 
“books,” as they are called in the trade, 
usually have to consult with a power “higher 
up” before accepting a story, particularly 
from a new contributor. There is an “edi- 
tor-in-chief” or “managing editor” who su- 
pervises all the company’s publications, and 
with him rests the final decision over the 
stories the various editors select as possi- 
bilities for their magazines. 

I will try to give you a mental picture of 
one of these magazine offices. It usually 
takes up an entire office-building floor. A 
reception room outside, by the elevators, 
where a telephone switchboard operator in- 
quires your business. You ask to see the 
editor of one of their magazines. The girl 
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calis in over the wire to see if the editor 
is able to give you a few minutes. He is; 
you aie admitted through the railing, and 
either the girl directs you to one of a number 
of small partitioned offices, or sends a boy 
to lead the way. You pass a number oi 
busy typists in a large general office. At last 
you find yourself in a ten by twelve glass 
partition, and a man or woman rises to 
shake hands or smiles a greeting. Yes, the 
astonishing part of it is that these editors are 
really very human; usually young, enthusi- 
astic and hard workers, anxious to make 
their publications a success. Many of them 
are writers themselves and contribute to oth- 
er magazines. You find them literally buried 
under a pile of manuscripts. Several days’ 
mail remains unopened on one side of the 
desk. On the other, or on a nearby table, 
are copies of the magazine and of rival mag- 
azines in the same field. A wire basket oc- 
cupies another corner of the desk; in it are 
perhaps the fortunate manuscripts awaiting 
“further consideration.” They are very like- 
ly to be accepted, if nothing better displaces 
them before they are needed to complete an 
issue. Your editor most likely lays down a 
half-read script as he greets you. 

Ask him what he wants for his magazine, 
and he’ll usually give you a rather vague 
sketch, much as you find listed in the “mar- 
ket tips’ of WriTER’s Dicest; and he’ll add, 
“Here’s a copy of our last issue. Read it 
and you'll see just what I use. I particular- 
ly like stories like such and so . .” and 
perhaps he’ll point out one or two he fancies. 
Ask him if a new contributor has a chance, 
and he’ll say, “Of course, if he has a good 
story that I can use!” 

3ut what goes on in his mind when he’s 
reading stories to buy? How does he select 
his material ? 

He has perhaps eight short stories to buy 
for each issue; he wants a serial to be run- 
ning continuously, and perhaps he needs a 
complete novelette. An author whose name 
has a “pull” when he features it on his cov- 
er, of course, receives first consideration. 
He naturally prefers his serials by those who 
have acquired some reputation with his read- 
ers, and wants to feature several stories 
signed by writers who are favorites with the 
readers. But he must keep new blood in- 
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fused into the magazine’s veins; and out of 
the many who try, one or two are chosen 
each month and given a chance. There’s 
where the new writer comes in. If that 
first story published brings favorable reader 
response, you can be sure the editor will 
want to see more of your work, and gradual- 
ly you, too, will become one of his “regu- 
lars.” But don’t make the mistake so many 
do, of immediately dumping all your unsold 
manuscripts on the editor who has sent you 
a check. 

If the length limit of short stories for a 
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magazine are stated as 5000, don’t send in 
one 7500 words. The physical requirements 
just won’t permit its use, and you’re wast- 
ing the editor’s time. The way to sell that 
7500 word “dud” is to rewrite it into 5000 
words with your new market’s requirements 
particularly in mind. 

But it’s all very simple. Just consider 
what you would buy if you were editing that 
magazine along the present policy, and then 
do your best to help the editor give his read- 
ers what they want. 


What’s Wanted in Airplane Fiction 


The Editor of Two Well-known 


Aviation Magazines Tells in His 


Own Native Broadway Dialect the Kind of Stories 
He Wants to Buy 


By Wn. L. Mayer 


T 1S the ambition of every author to hitch 

his literary vehicles to the star of cash 
or fame. Leaving out, of course, the few 
aesthetic thrill-seekers who write for the pure 
joie d’écrire. We are not speaking of them. 
They generally, if they can find audience, 
speak loud enough for themselves. 

The stars of cash and fame are not, how- 
ever, as close together in the firmament of 
belles-lettres as many think. Many of the 
big names which roll so glibly off the 
tongues of gentry initiate in literature, repre- 
sent battered hulks of men buffeted about 
by editorial winds. And editorial winds 
range from gentle zephyrs of praise and 
pay to raging typhoons of abuse and re- 
jection. 

In this article we consider the author who 
seeks the elusive root of all evil. Ignoble, 
you lament, a veritable black sheep in the 
professional fold. Perhaps, but a seven- 
teenth century hack club could well have 
elected Bill Shakespeare its first president. 
But we are not rampant on these pages to 
uphold a cause. 

For the writer who is willing to pull a 
Jason, the so-called pulp paper publications 





present the best searching field. The golden 
fleece lies within them if the Corona- 
slinger can forget he is an author and 
remember he is a worker. Because of 
their number, the pulp magazines present 
a wider market than any other single 
type. And a fairly clever fellow who can 
write one genre of pu!p story can write them 
all. I have heard the often repeated wail, “I 
can only write westerns. What will I do 
when the world stops reading them and 
reads air stuff?” The answer is—change the 
chaps for the teddy-bear, the sombrero for 
the helmet, and the bronco for the spad. I 
have seen good men of the guild who had 
never been near an airplane turn out a tech- 
nically correct, smashing, first sky story 
after an hour’s study in the Public Library. 

As to the special requirements of air 
magazines and the best method of meeting 
them, there is nothing to say but to sing the 
ancient editorial chant, “Read the previous 
issues and then sit down and write the yarn 
to fit!” 


HE DOPE on my own air pulps Air- 
plane Stories and Complete Aviation 
Novel can be told briefly. Airplane Stories 
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accepts yarns of any length from 2000 to 
30,000 words. The stuff must have action 
in the air. Plots are not tremendously im- 
portant, but the story must hang together 
and be tight with orderly sequence. An un- 
usual plot sometimes adds to the story but 
often makes for unreality when handled by 
the inexperienced writer. Love interest is 
taboo. If there is femme in the story it 
must be subsidiary. Characterization allows 
the good author to write a “different” story. 

















“. « must have action in the air.” 


If the characters are individual but not at 
too great a tangent from the general run, 
and possess plenty of air action the opus 
clicks. 

Suspense is possibly the most difficult 
thread to weave into the pattern. Don’t at- 
tempt to catch it by an overflow of the mis- 
used “blood and thunder.” It is something 
more than that. 

The setting for the story may be any- 
where from Kalamazoo to Calcutta, prefer- 
ably stopping over the front lines in France. 
I believe that stories of war in the air will 
outline all other aviation fiction, as com- 
mercial planning will become too common- 
place whereas the same aura of romance 
which has always pervaded the old west will 
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remain in Flanders fields. At present, how- 
ever, commercial flying still holds reader in- 
terest if properly done. 

Style is bologna in pulp stories. 
to Pater and the purists. 

“Complete Aviation Novel agrees with 
Airplane Stories in its requirements except 
that it runs one complete novel each month, 
about sixty thousand words. It should con- 
tain all the elements of a good action novel. 
Keep the hero, protagonist or what you will 
in the proverbial hot water, heated specially 
for heroes. And it is advisable to make one 
villain do most of the heating throughout. 
Complete Aviation Novel pays $800 mini- 
mum for its long story. It is a good oppor- 
tunity to unload an air opus as they are all 
bought far in advance. 

Selling air yarns, sad to admit, is like sell- 
ing any other story or dress, pineapple or 
chewing gum. Editors, harassed as they are, 
are probably unconsciously influenced by 
advertising. Impress your name upon an 
editor’s mind and he is more likely to buy 
your story, unconsciously, mind you, as no 
good editor plays favorites. All of them 
have bad cases of authorophobia which it is 
possible to cure by suggestion. 

If you send in a manuscript to a maga- 
zine, write the editor a letter telling him 
about it. If you are in the city where the 
magazine is published take the manuscript in 
personally. Every author should visit New 
York once every year, at least, and study 
his market by contact with the editors. They 
may be hard to see but the effort is worth it. 


Leave it 





S. S. Van Dine has received official police 
recognition for his success in tracking down 
murderers during the past four years in his 
famous detective novels, the most recent of 
which is “The Bishop Murder Case.” He 
was recently appointed Police Commissioner 
of Bradley Beach, New Jersey. One of Mr. 
Van Dine’s chief duties, we are informed, 
will be to inspect the bathing beauties and 
pass on the length and height of their suits. 
In accepting the appointment Mr. Van Dine 
assured the Mayor that he would be neither 
short-sighted nor narrow-minded in the per- 
formance of this duty. 
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Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short 
Story Writing 


(11) Suspense 


By AcNes M. REEvE 


HE element of suspense is essential to 

the success of practically every type of 
story, but in order to appreciate this the 
writer is obliged to realize that suspense 
does not always mean that the reader must 
sit—mentally speaking—on the edge of his 
chair with chills running up and down his 
spine. 

It does mean that he must entertain some 
vague doubt as to just how some one or two 
of the characters in the story are going to 
adjust themselves to the conditions existing 
at the end of the tale—enough of a doubt 
to make him read to the “bitter end”’—if 
bitter it be, though he hopes for the best. 

If it were not for the suspense element 
who would trouble to leaf over countless 
pages until ‘continued from page —”’ greets 
the eye? And how would editors dare to 
flaunt their advertising in the very middle 
of the most exciting scenes? 

In order to create this phase of a story 
effectively, the author must have his climax 
as well as his plot in hand from the begin- 
ning, and he must admonish himself not to 
say or to imply that his story is tragic or 
that it is to end happily; the reader should 
discover these points for himself as he goes 
along. 

How universal is the objection to being 
told the ending of some bit of fiction by one 
who has read it? How many times have 
you heard a conversation something like this: 

“Have you read Mr. Blank’s latest 
story?” 

“Yes, I have. It’s fine, and it ends 
so——”’ 

“Oh, don’t tell me how it ends! I 
never like to know beforehand!” 


Such conversation illustrates perfectly the 
value of suspense in fiction writing. 

There are a number of ways of maintain- 
ing a feeling of uncertainty and they are 
all tied up to some extent with the art of 
implication—that is, of enabling the reader 
to draw the correct conclusions by means 
other than the statements of fact. 

One of the first lessons for the unprac- 
tised writer to learn is that of conveying 
information about his characters by subtle 
and devious methods. For example: 

Mary was tall and fair and of lovely 
figure. She wore a simple chiffon gown 
of blue that accented her coloring and 
added to her charm. Jim thought he 
had never seen her look so pretty. 

* * * * * 


Jim looked up at the sound of foot- 
steps and beheld a vision in blue—blue 
like the clouds, he thought. As he rose 
to greet her, the blue of her eyes and 
the gold of her hair seemed to him as 
rare and as beautiful as the colors in 
the Madonnas of the Old Masters he 
so loved. 


HE first form is one that leaves nothing 

to the imagination of the reader; it is 
made up of statements of fact and gives no 
indication of what sort of people figure in 
the story. In the latter arrangement the 
reader learns just as much as he needs to 
know, and imagination has room left in 
which to create an image of beauty. More 
than that, there is some inclination to fol- 
low up the story of the girl who so impress- 
es the man who awaits her—and that man 
has possibilities, too; he is evidently artistic 
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and impressionable. He might prove inter- 
esting. There you have the first hint of 
the element of suspense. 

The simplest form of the suspense element 
is that illustrated by horse-racing and prize- 
fight stories where suspense is centered up- 
on the outcome of physical contest between 
two distinct individuals or animals. This 
form of suspense figures in most sport sto- 
ries and should be given careful considera- 
tion when writing fiction for this class of 
magazine. 
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nate culmination of the story. There are 
many of these to choose between; parental 
objection, rival lovers and sweethearts, lack 
of wealth, a mystery, a crime—anything the 
writer has the originality to create. 

One of the best arguments in favor of 
plotting a story before writing it is that this 
gives the author a good opportunity to see 
and study his suspense problem ; he can pick 
out the places where it must be accented, in- 
cidents introduced to further it, and the 
means by which he is to maintian it to the 


The “eternal triangle,” be it two women end. And moreover he can ponder the fact 


and a man or two men 
and a woman, furnish- 
es an ever interesting 
premise from which to 
develop suspense and a 
dramatic climax, but 
the moment the ending 
becomes a foregone 
conclusion the story is 
doomed. 

Then we have, too, 
the double suspense in- 
terest where the out- 
come of the love affair 
depends upon the win- 
ning of wealth,or fame, 
or a fight—and it often 
happens that the loser 





A= orders for copies of 
Agnes M. Reeve’s “Twelve 
Cardinal Elements of Plot Con- 
struction” are now being accented 
at two dollars per copy plus ten 
cents postage. Miss Reeve holds 
the reputation of being the finest 
writer on short story material to- 
day. 

Her book will be beautifully 
bound in a colored cloth cover and 
contain approximately 200 pages 
which will include the “Twelve 

ardinal Elements” and a sum- 
mary. A high quality book paper 
will be used. 

The first edition will be limited 
to 1,000 numbered copies of which 
200 are already sold. Your copy 
may be ordered now at $2.10 from 


that without this ele- 
ment his work will 
have little appeal to 
editors. 

Suspense may be 
created in one of two 
or three ways; through 
an act of fate—as, for 
instance, a railroad 
wreck or a motor ac- 
cident—or by character 
drawing that makes it 
dependent upon the de- 
cision of some one or 
two of the characters 
in the story, or by a 
combination of the two; 
the decision of the 





of the prize wins the 
fair lady. This type of 
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characters resulting 
from the act of fate. 








ending is predicated 

upon a well-known trait of human nature— 
sympathy for the “under dog”—and is 
decidedly popular. 

Just here it may not be amiss to observe 
that one of the many reasons why editors 
prefer “happy endings” is that when a 
writer gets his characters into situations 
which can be solved only by tragedy and 
death, it is difficult to hold the interest of 
the reader; and so it is wise for the writer 
to figure out the solution of his story be- 
fore he begins the writing of it. 

It frequently happens that the reader of 
a love story is convinced in his own mind 
almost from the beginning that the hero and 
heroine will make the world theirs for love, 
and then the suspense element depends upon 
the obstacles introduced—the incidents and 
situations that hinder and delay the fortu- 


The story in which 
an accident or incident is introduced for the 
obvious purpose of providing a climax is to 
be carefully avoided — the reader sees 
through it every time—and so does the 
editor ! 

In the crime-mystery story the element of 
suspense is the outstanding feature, and as 
an illustration of how it may be presented. 
a passage from the early part of “The Mixed 
Court Decided” by James W. Bennett in 
the June 29th number of The Saturday 
Evening Post, is enlightening : 

The story opens with a court scene in 
China; the foreign setting is well handled 
and the principal characters are introduced. 
The atmosphere is that of a court of Justice 
decidedly different from one in the United 
States. Officials, court attendants, spectators, 
and prisoners, are in their places. The pros- 
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ecuting attorney is called upon to state 
briefly the evidence upon which he “expects 
to gain a conviction,” and speaks as fol- 
lows: 

“*The magistrate and the assessor, I 
am here to demand that sentence of 
death be imposed upon the man now 
cowering in the prisoner’s dock. He 
must pay the penalty for the brutal mur- 
der of Robert Glendenning. I shall 
prove to you that the defendant, Nyih, 
killed Glendenning. I shall show that 
Nyih was last seen with the murdered 
man. I shall prove that Nyih’s garments 
were stained with blood. Moreover, 
that when apprehended the villainous 
Nyih made no protestations denying his 
gult — — —’” 

The: reader's reaction to this safely may 
be counted upon to be something equivalent 
to “Let’s see you do it.” So he reads on in 
suspense as to whether Nyih did commit the 
murder and whether the prosecutor can 
prove it, until at the very end of this long 
and dramatic story he finds that the man 
who is being tried is innocent, and that his 
silence and his willingness to pay the penalty 
for a crime he did not commit are based 
upon the old Chinese Cult of the Manchild. 
A curious feature of the suspense element 
in this story is that as the reader becomes 
convinced of the innocence of the man at 
the dock—and that element of suspense re- 
cedes—he becomes as much interested in the 
prisoner’s reason for silence as in the ques- 
tion of guilt or innocence. In other words, 
a new suspense element is furnished that 
holds until the climax. 


HIS story is notable for several features; 
authenticity: for it is based upon court 
procedure in a foreign land and could be 
written only by a person thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the laws and methods of this 
unique court; originality: the motivation is 
derived from a little known cult existing in 
China—that of parental sacrifice for the 
Manchild. Every one is familiar with the 
ancestor worship of the Orientals and many 
stories have been written round that theme, 
but that its opposite exists is news to most 
Americans. 
Characterization is extremely well handled 
for it is no easy feat to portray such a mix- 
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ture of races and motives in a foreign set- 
ting, and still maintain the personality and 
individuality of so many people, and a dou- 
ble suspense element beside. 

A good illustration of the suspense ele- 
ment as handled by characterization rather 
than by an act of fate is “The Kiddie,” by 
Edith Fitzgerald in the same issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. Were we have sus- 
pense created by the conflict of ideas and 
ideals of two characters—the mother and 
father of the Kiddie. The parents are vaude- 
ville performers—born to tread the boards. 
The father loves the life and the people and 
desires only that his child shall follow in 
his footsteps; the mother has “aspirations.” 
She does not wish the child to associate with 
the children of the “two a day” or to ac- 
company her parents on tour. The story is 
built around this situation and it is so inter- 
estingly done that the reader, whether he 
likes vaudeville stories or not, is mighty apt 
to keep on with this one until he finds out 
just what happened to the Kiddie. 

Bert and Jewell—mother and father—are 
discussing methods of rearing, and the Miss 
Schermerhorn to whom they refer is the 
“upstage” nurse Jewell has for the child. 

“She’s my kid, ain't she?” Bert de- 
manded over and over. “I gotta right 
to pick up my own kid, ain’t I?” 

Jewell was always sweetly patient, 
but superior, which made Bert sore, 
too. 

“They don’t fuss over children like 
they used to, Bert, she told him. “She 
(the nurse) won't even let me pick her 
up when she cries. They get used to it 
and expect it, you see.” 

‘Well, what of it?” It was a simple 
matter to Bert. “Let her expect it. 
One of us is always around to pick her 
up, ain’t we?” 

“That’s not the idea, Bert,” Jewell 
explained more patiently. “If we spoil 
her, Miss Schermerhorn can’t do any- 
thing with her when we go on the road 
next year.” 

Bert, in the fervor of his dreams, had 
almost forgotten Jewell’s former re- 
marks. 

“The kid’s almost two,” he com- 
plained. “She'll be big enough to take 
with us by then.” 







































“Are you crazy, Bert Connelly ?” 

“Well, she’s got to start sometime. 
The sooner she gets used to the foots 
the better.” 


HIS controversy over the rearing of chil- 

dren is as old as the race, but it has the 
quality of universal appeal for the reason 
that, married or single, male or female, the 
sympathies of the reader are always with 
one side or the other, and he wants to see 
if his side wins. 

After this little set-to between the mother 
and father, the latter wanders off and runs 
into an old pal, Art by name, who is also 
married and the father of a child the age 
of Gloria. He tells Bert of the tricks he has 


taught his own little girl and ends up with: 


“And Bert,” he paused to right himself 
and became very serious, “a born dancer 
if ever one lived, I’m tellin’ you — —” 

Here Bert could stand no more and 
interrupted to ask Art dismally if they 
intended to put her in the profession. 
Art regarded him with surprise. 

“Why she’s born for it, Bert. 
can’t miss it.” 

“Well, I thought maybe you didn’t 
want her to go on the stage. A lotta 
folks won’t let their kids.” 

Art assures Bert in no uncertain terms 
that nothing could stop his youngster “if she 
made up her mind,” and then the two men 
go into an earnest discussion of Jewell’s 
ideas of child-rearing, which ends up with 
Art sympathizing deeply with his friend. 

Next we have the conflict of the two 
mothers which is another delicious bit of 
character drawing from which Jewell does 
not emerge with all her feathers flying. Then 
the children themselves have a set-to which 
gives decided light on their different rearing 
and is most amusing. But even yet the 
reader does not know who is going to win 
out in the controversy—Jewell or Bert, or 
whether the Kiddie is to have a stage career. 
The suspense element is always there and 
yet the incidents used are merely the con- 
flicts of different personalities—there is no 
action in the technical sense, nothing hap- 
pens in the way of “plague, pestilence or 
sudden death” to bring about a climax, but 
a climax there is—a perfectly satisfactory 
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one no matter whether the reader is “for” 
Bert or “for” Jewell. 

These two stories illustrate diametrically 
different methods of creating the suspense 
element—the first through plot and an or- 
iginal situation; the second through char- 
acter drawing and an old situation. 

Whether your plot be an intricate ora 
simple one, whether your action is hair-rais- 
ing or placid, whether you are writing of 
life on the plains or in the city, the element 
of suspense must lurk somewhere if your 
story is to add lustre to your name. 


RITERS who are interested in the inner 
workings of an editorial office should 
read in The Atlantic Monthly for June the 
article entitled “We Have Read With In- 
terest,” by Edward Weeks. 

It reveals editors as the conscientious, 
hardworking, enthusiastic people they must 
be if they are to find the material that will 
interest their readers; it also reveals how 
great is the quantity of dross they must go 
through to find even a hint of the gold they 
seek, 

Mr. Weeks tells of the number of manu- 
scripts that come to his desk in a year, and 
that to judge his sixty a day—an average— 
“requires about equal parts of curiosity, en- 
thusiasm, and decision. By curiosity I mean 
a kind of hungry interest in the written 
word, and by enthusiasm I mean that which 
sends you from one manila envelope to an- 
other with the perpetual hope of finding a 
leading article, and holds you fast to a dis- 
couraging paper till you are sure there is not 
a redeeming feature in it.” 

That is rather different from the would- 
be author’s vision of a stern-faced indi- 
vidual being handed a bunch of manuscripts 
and tearing them open, glancing at one sig- 
nature after another and tossing them aside 
with a muttered “I never heard of him,” 
“I never heard of her.” “Oh, here’s one 
from Miss Absolutely Famous! Yes, we'll 
take that. No, I don’t have to read it, her 
name will sell it.” 

Mr. Weeks tells his readers that two- 
thirds of the stories submitted to his pub- 
lication are by women, and that “they are 
the fruits of leisure and evidence of the vast 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Gag the Editor! 


Dialogue Jokes: The Third Article of a Series on the Serious Side 
of Being Funny 
By C. Warven La Roe 
Author of Humor in The Saturday Evening Post, Life, Judge, Film Fun, College 


Humor, New York Magazine Program, Goblin, College Life, 
Breesy Stories, the Fun Shop, and Other Magazines 


HE joke market is not one that can be 

made profitable by hit-and-miss con- 
tributions. I know because I’ve tried it. 
There was a time when I made it a rule to 
lend variety to each packet of contributed 
manuscripts by including a verse or two, 
several skits, a few gags and a half dozen 
dialogue jokes, or less. Invariably I found 
myself scoring rather frequent bull’s-eyes 
with the verse and skits, but missing just 
as frequently with the gags and almost every 
time with the jokes. 

My method of production then was to 
write jokes during those barren periods when 
I failed to spark any ideas for longer prose 
humor or verse. Some weeks my output 
might have been twenty jokes; other weeks 
it was nothing. At the time I had a very 
intimate friend in New York who was pro- 
ducing jokes in a vigorous fashion. In a 
talk with him, I learned that he was writing 
from fifty to one hundred jokes a week, and 
doing it steadily. He told me that he could 
always rely on that portion of his humor- 
ous effort for a return of at least thirty dol- 
lars, and usually more, distributed over a 
period of perhaps two months as the jokes 
found buyers. When I put his system into 
effect and produced jokes steadily instead 
of spasmodically, my returns and sales took 
a sudden leap upward. So I am convinced 
that the joke writer who can not establish 
a weekly quota and meet it had far better 
turn to some other type of humor. 

Thomas L. Masson, new editor of the 
“Short Turns” page in The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, says in one of his recent books 
that at one time he wrote about one hundred 
and twenty jokes a week. His constant pro- 
duction brought in an income of about two 


thousand dollars a year, which even today 
would be acceptable to the average joke 
writer. 

I do not know of any rule that will make 
you a writer of truly humorous jokes. A 
successful humorist must have a natural 
knack for humor and acquire technique 
through experience. But there are certain 
faults which can be avoided, and which I 
can point out to you. 


' ‘our mother w4 
is there? Then 
l'll stay 





Keep awey from 
mothers-in-law 
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Keep away from mothers-in-law, unless 
your joke is so good that it will withstand 
the handicap of such an old theme. 


Keep your jokes short. That is the way 
to make them sparkle. 

Never introduce a disgusting or repulsive 
idea. A man with a black eye may be fun- 
ny, but a man with a wart on his nose is not. 

No joke requires cursing. 

Make the dialogue of jokes natural ; never 
put Harvard English on the lips of a truck 
driver. 

Write your jokes for a specific market. - 
A risque joke is not acceptable to a maga- 
zine meant for home reading. Neither can 
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you sell a joke written for a religious publi- 
cation to Hot Dog. 

Do not send out dog-eared manuscripts. 
If your jokes come back rag-red, re-type 
them. An editor likes the paper as well as 
the joke to be fresh. 

One of the best jokes I ever produced 
was written at a time, early in my career as 
a humorist, when I needed money very bad- 
ly. To get it I made a gigantic drive on 
the joke market, and am sorry to relate that 
returns were very slow and disappointing. 
But that was before I learned that jokes 
produced spasmodically are seldom prof- 
itable. 

The joke was submitted thus to what was 
then the American Legion Weekly: 

HusBanp (handing wife his first pay 
after their marriage): Here’s the 
week’s roll, dear. 

Brive (counting the bills): Hmph! 
This isn’t anything like the rolls that 
father used to make! 

The editor changed the joke, which was 
later reprinted in one of Masson’s collec- 
tions of humor, to read as follows: 

The obedient husband handed his wife 
his first pay after their marriage. 

“Here’s the week’s roll, dear,” he 
said. 

“Hmpf!” she snorted, after counting 
the bills. “This isn’t anything like the 
rolis that father used to make!” 

You can easily see how the joke was im- 
proved by deft handling. It is unnecessary 
to tell you that the joke is funny because it 
puts a new construction on the old refer- 
ence to the “such and such that mother used 
to make.” 

Another of my jokes, which I think is es- 
pecially humorous, was published by College 
Life as the caption for a drawing which I 
made several years ago. The illustration 
showed a smiling Roman, on a balcony, 
speaking with another Roman on the street. 
Here’s the joke: 

First Roman: I say, Petronius, 
have you heard the I:mperor has sched- 
uled another celebration for tonight? 

Seconp Roman: By Jupiter! Nero 
certainly gets a great kick from making 

light of the Christians! 
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You may say the repulsive element enters 
into the above joke, but I hardly believe its 
germ of humor can be placed under that 
classification. The laugh, I think, lies in 
the fact that a modern expression is neatly 
fitted into a niche in history. 
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Never put Harvard English 
on 8 truck driver’s lips 


Another joke which borders on the un- 
pleasant, but gets by because it is based on 
a general dislike for the chief “character,” 
is one which found a place in Goblin, the 
Canadian humorous monthly. It employs 
a play on the simon-pure meaning of a word 
and the use of the same word in a generally- 
used expression. Here is the joke: 

Mrs. Gnu: Isn’t it terrible the way 
those nauseating skunks are trying to 
break into our set? 

Mrs. Lion: Console yourself, my 
dear. They'll never be any more than 
rank outsiders. 

Before America’s Humor was discontin- 
ued, I wrote a number of jokes for that pub- 
lication. In fact, I was one of its contribu- 
tors when it was published, a number of 
years ago, from Dearborn Street in Chicago 
and known as Ziff’s Magazine. The follow- 
ing joke smacks of Chicago, although it ap- 
peared after the publication offices of Amer- 
ica’s Humor were removed to New York: 

Net PRoFIt 

“That chap has plenty of dough. 
He’s a professional tennis player.” 

“I see—another guy with a good 
racket.” 
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Knowing that my readers do not belong 
to the primary class in humor, I will not 


take the time or space to explain why the | 


joke sold. 

Another, which also sounds as if it were 
written by a Chicago humorist (although I 
am happy to say I do not live there) was 
published in the same magazine, thus: 

A Sguare SHOOTER 
First GANGSTER: Is the head guy in 
your gang on the level? 
SECOND GANGSTER: Is he? Say, I’d 
stick up for that bozo any day! 

Now for a joke with a little more spice. 
This one found a home with Whiz Bang: 

AGNeEs: The only reason I’m wear- 
ing this dress is that my others are at 
the cleaner’s. 

Eppie: Anybody could see through 
that excuse! 

In the above joke there is the faintest sug- 
gestion of a girl’s legs, which seems to be 
one of the selling points where the spicier 
magazines are concerned. Or should I have 
said two of the selling points ? 

In an earlier article I quoted a joke of 
mine which appeared in Life. Then Life 
demanded satire and subtlety; now it is go- 
ing in for faster cracks to produce what is 
known to the trade as “belly laughs,” if 
you'll pardon my uncouthness. Practically 
the same types of jokes may be submitted 
now to Life that you would submit to Judge. 

In writing jokes, it is often advisable to 
make the first line of the dialogue a question. 
When this is not done, and the first line is 
written as an assertion, write it to leave an 
opening for a fast, snappy come-back ; oth- 
erwise your joke may be flat, or may even 
lose its point altogether. 

No matter what you put on paper as the 
come-on line for your ioke, if you concen- 
trate sufficiently vou will almost always be 
able to turn out a last line with a laugh 
producing punch. The only qualification 
necessary is that you have a sense of humor, 
without which you would not be reading this 
series of articles. Ideas are evervwhere for 
Just reach out and grasp them. But 
never, under any consideration, submit them 
to an editor before you are sure your laugh 
is presented in the clearest, briefest, funniest 
form. 


iokes. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Announces the Services of 


C. WARDEN LA ROE 
As 


CRITIC of HUMOR 
@ 


EDITORS are paying authors amazing word 
rates for humor! But are they paying you? 
If your jokes, wise-cracks, skits, verses and 
stories come back to you time after time, then 
vou’re writing under a handicap. 

Learn what it is! Discover how you can 
avoid it! C. Warden La Roe can tell you. 
Ten years as a free-lance humorist have re- 
vealed to him all the troubles which now 
confront you. Come for criticism and as- 
sistance to a man who understands your prob- 
lems and the wants of the editors whom you 
hope to sell! 

Mr. La Roe has successfully contributed humor 
to The Saturday Evening Post, Breezy Stories, 
Life, Judge, Film Fun, Goblin, New York 
Magazine Program, College Humor, College 
Life, The Fun Shop and other markets. He is 
still “in the game’’—therefore knows what is 
wanted now. Fees for his service are listed 
below. 


ae er 15c a Line 
Jokes, Wise-cracks....25c¢ Each 
Skits, Stories. .50c a 100 Words 
MINIMUM FEE ......... $1.00 


ADDRESS MANUSCRIPT for CRITICISM to 
C. WARDEN LA ROE, The Writer’s Digest, 
22 E. Twelfth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Enclose 
check or money order for exact amount to 
assure prompt attention. 




































The Greeting Card Market 


“Verse Writers Have Failed to Study the Needs of the 
Publishers,’ Declares 


ETHEL W. BEACH 
Editor, The Bromfield Publishers 


HENEVER you have occasion to pur- 
chase a greeting card, what distinctive 
feature of this bit of merchandise dominates 
your choice of purchase? Is it the unusual 
conception of the decoration; the quality or 
color of stock; or is it the carefully worded 
phrasing which gives a happy expression to 
your own thoughts? Without a moment’s 
hesitation, I hear you answer: “Why, it is 
always the message that determines my selec- 
tion.”” Of course it is, and those who sell 
greetings will verify your statement. The 
design may be a creation of art and the paper 
of oriental importation ; but if the sentiment 
does not register an appeal, the card will 
never leave the stock room of the publisher. 
Now that you have some idea of the out- 
standing importance of the verse in its re- 
lation to greeting cards, I will endeavor to 
give you a general survey of the marketing 
possibilities of these small messengers. 
There are more than fifty well established 
greeting card manufacturers in the United 
States. The combined total of the individ- 
ual numbers they produce yearly estimates 
far above the hundred thousand mark. The 
greater portion of these cards are sentiment 
bearers. I may say with all sincerity that 
no firms have experienced difficulty in pro- 
curing a superior quality of stock and de- 
sign. For a long period of time, the paper 
makers and artists have given their best 
efforts to this field of work. It is the verse 
writers who have failed to study the needs 
of the publishers. Their hurriedly written 
copy is submitted without due regard to con- 
tent, form or usage. Then they wonder why 
rejection slips are placed in their envelopes. 
If they would give conscientious thought to 
the kind of verse required by the publishers, 
their returns would be of a more lucrative 
nature. 





If I have aroused your interest in the 
greeting card market as a whole, it will give 
me great pleasure to introduce you to the 
Bromfield Publishers and tell you of their 
verse requirements. This organization pro- 
duces a large variety of every day cards; 
also caters to each one of the seasonal de- 
mands. Practically all of their cards convey 
a sentiment varying from two to eight lines. 
As hundreds of new numbers are published 
in the course of a year, they provide a mar- 
ket for able verse writers. Having had the 
privilege of editing all copy submitted for 
the last ten years, I have gained an adequate 
knowledge of the immediate need for well 
written sentiments. 

Today, over 500 verses were received by 
the Bromfield Publishers. From that quan- 
tity, I have selected just eight. Many of 
them were so poorly written, I could scarcely 
distinguish the letters; others contained mis- 
spelled and misused words, absurd thoughts 
and forced rhyme. Some writers had shown 
an utter disregard for rhythm and clearness 
of expression. Again, many had given care- 
ful attention to the construction of lines but 
their verses were rejected because they 
lacked force and originality. Their mes- 
sages said the same old thing in the same 
old way. Then, too, large numbers of the 
verses were padded with superfluous words 
to increase the length of line. They were 
drawn out and tiresome. Reproduced, they 
would not hold the interest of the buyer. 
One envelope contained a group of senti- 
ments that were so flowery I feared they 
would burst into bloom before they reached 
their destination. You may think that to- 
day’s mail was an exception, but when I tell 
you that this is the type of verse submitted 
daily to our firm, you may understand me 
more fully when I say that very few verse 
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writers have sufficient knowledge of the 
requirements of this market. I can count on 
my fingers the names of those writers who 
have the ability to compose salable verse. 


ONTRARY to the dismal disclosures in 

the previous paragraph is the pleasure 
derived from the reading of verses which 
ring true. Though the number of gifted 
greeting verse writers may be few, they have 
specialized in this line so that they write 
freely and thoughtfully. Each verse sub- 
mitted is a sincere “me to you message.” 
Every word is chosen with utmost care and 
placed correctly to conform with principles 
of rhyme and rhythm. There are no words 
employed that would produce an uncomfort- 
able reaction. For example: “Although 
your hair is streaked with gray, my love is 
ever yours alway.” Who cares to read a 
verse referring to the color of their hair? 
Would you be pleased to receive a verse 
stating, “Darling, you are growing old?” 
It is the same thought worded differently. 

Other writers have sorrow on the brain, 
and their lines are apt to run like this, “Cast 
behind you all your sorrows, think of alk 
the glad tomorrows.” How can a person 
think of glad tomorrows when such great 
stress has been laid upon their sorrows? 
Successful verse writers are aware that the 
purpose of a greeting card is to scatter sun- 
shine and banish gloomy thoughts. You 
may think these illustrations overdone for 
the sake of contrast. Alas, they are not. 
Their frequency of appearance is one of the 
reasons for the cordial mental reception ac- 
corded to unseen contributors of accepted 
verse. 

The Bromfield Publishers have many sen- 
timents in their lines that have withstood 
the test of years. One is entitled, “Part of 
God’s Plan.” Beautiful in thought, happily 
worded, it carries an atmosphere of friend- 
liness from the sender to the recipient. The 
first line asks the question, “What made us 
friends in the long ago;” the last reveals 
the answer, “Our being friends is part of 
God’s Plan.” Over 500,000 cards bearing 
this message have gone forth. “Through 
Life Together” has also made a strong ap- 
peal as an anniversary greeting. Its greet- 
ing expresses thoughts felt in the hearts of 
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many who have not the ability to convert 
their feelings into words. Sentiments ot 
this description will live. 

On display with these cherished verses 
are found others of humorous intent. This 
firm has many of this type scattered through- 
out their various lines. In fact, we are 
rather partial to humorous verse, for we 
know the value of a smile. Personally, I 
derive a great deal of pleasure in the selec- 
tion of these lighter sentiments. But 
thoughtful verse similar to “Part of God’s 
Plan” and “Through Life Together” appeal 
to my sense of beauty. 

If this resumé of the greeting card market 
has been of help by opening up new chan- 
nels of thought, I shall be very glad. You 
might remember that this market-place has 
many entrances. Over each swings a sign 
of welcome for those verse writers striving 
to bring the standard of verse up to the 
high level attained by paper makers and 
artists. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: You will find a list of Greeting 
Card Publishers in the Writers’ Market in this number. 














Announcing! 


BEGINNING in the October issue of 

WRITER'S DIGEST, Mr. Laurence 
D'Orsay, literary critic, frequent con- 
tributor to the reviews, and author of 
numerous books, will begin a series of 
six articles on 


Writing Novels to Sell 


The six articles will cover all the ele- 
ments in the successful writing of novels 
of various types, including selection of 
entertaining material, plot, verisimilitude, 
background, style, purpose, characteriza- 
tion, handling of dialogue and action, and 
building up a strong climax. 

Readers of WRITER'S DIGEST who 
wish Mr. D'Orsay to discuss special 
points in novel writing should address 
their request to Mr. D’Orsay in care of 
this magazine. 


Begin this Instructive Series 
in the October Issue 
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The Split Infinitive 


(From Editor and Publisher) 


ASPER S. YOST, editor of the editorial 

page of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 

recently wrote an editorial favoring the use 
of the split infinitive. 

He received the following letter from 
Frank H. Vizetelly, editor, Funk & Wag- 
nalls’ New Standard Dictionary: 

“Editor, Globe-Democrat: 

“Dear Sir and Past Master in Split In- 
finitives: 

“I can not allow your charming editorial 
on the subject of the split infinitive to pass 
by without acclaiming it the finest piece of 
work of its kind that I have 


time.’ Earle wrote this in 1889 or there 
abouts, but would have saved his face as a 
scholar had he consulted Goold Brown’s 
Grammar of English Grammars which was 
published in the United States in 1851. In 
this the worthy Dr. Brown taught that the 
infinitive might be split to advantage in cer- 
tain constructions. 

“Dr. Brown said (page 661, Obs. 11): 
‘Of the infinitive verb and its preposition 
“to,” some grammarians say, that this must 
never be separated by an adverb. It is true, 
that the adverb is, in general, more elegantly 

placed before the preposi- 





ever seen. It is a gem of 


tion than after it; but, pos- 


purest ray serene, and as SPLIT infinitive is an | sibly, the latter position of 
such, I shall take the liberty a which the | it may sometimes contribute 
infinitive “to” is separated | to the perspicuity, which is 


of placing it in my archives 






as a treasure to be cited, 
together with Wycliff, 
Byron’s ‘To slowly trace 


from its verb by an interven- 
ing word. For example, the 
phrases “To quickly return,” 
and “To largely decrease.” 


more essential than ele- 
gance; as, “If any man re- 
fuses so to implore, and to 




















the forest’s shady scene,’ 





so receive pardon, let him 





and Burns’ ‘Who dare to 

nobly stem tyrannic pride,’ as well as ex- 
tracts from Massinger, Donne, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Daniel Defoe, Samuel Johnson of 
Fleet Street, Edmund Burke, Charles Lamb, 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, Ruskin, and 
Herbert Spencer, Coleridge, Matthew Ar- 
nold, Browning, Motley, Lowell, and 
Holmes, Brander Matthews, and George 
Henry Lewis. 

“If it were not for the unfortunate care- 
lessness of the grammarians, this splendid 
locution would never have been condemned, 
but every one of our grammarians provided 
rules without devoting time to the research 
necessary to support their claims, and so it 
comes about that even such a man as John 
Earle, eminent as a philologist and professor 
of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford University for 
twenty-three years, described this type of 
expression, which the English call the cleft 
infinitive, as a ‘new collocation and most 
astounding change which has come up in our 





die the death.”—Fuller, On 
the Gospel, page 209. “Honor teaches us 
properly to respect ourselves.”—Murray’s 
Key to English Grammar, page 252. “Here 
it is not quite clear to which verb the adverb 
properly relates. Some change of expression 
is therefore needful. The right to place an 
adverb sometimes between to and its verb, 
should, I think, be conceded.’ ” 


(From the Terre Haute Tribune.) 


O deliberately split an infinitive is a thing 

that many writers would never do. To 
carefully evade split infinities is their pur- 
pose at all times; but it is not easy to con- 
sistently avoid the supposed error in gram- 
mar, for the split infinitive seems to try to 
viciously thrust itself into sentences where 
it is not wanted, as if to intentionally trick 
the writer. And to invariably spot a split 
infinitive requires a keener eye than most 
proofreaders have. So it sometimes appears 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Breaking Into Adwriting 


A Frank Analysis of the Chances a Free-Lance Has 
of Entering the Contested Ranks of the 


Advertising Profession 
e 
by By ALLEN T. Moore 
is 
aS EDITOR’S NOTE: Allen T. Moore is the pen-name of a member of the copy and contact staff of one of the 
world’s oldest and largest advertising agencies. His numerous contributions to the leading advertising periodicals, 
in and wide experience in all fields of advertising copywriting, give to this article the authority of “tone who knows” 
1e in connection with the interesting subject discussed. 
r- 


HEN the Business Manager of Writ- 
ER’s DiGEsT invaded my modest sanc- 
ke tum high up on the airy face of the new 


se Palmolive Building, in Chicago, and pro- 
* posed that I “do” for him some articles on 
c, the subject of writing advertising—I was 
ly of two minds whether or not to accept. 

- I questioned, first of all, how much I 
would be able to push over to his readers, 


across the counter of print, what to the other 
: fellow would seem worth wrapping up and 
“ taking home. And, further, whether spe- 
cifications and generalizations drawn from 
my own experience in this particular field 


‘yy Sy 
' 





- would have any marked “weight” with such 
% of you who aspire to lance-breaking in an 
sf arena already crowded. . . . Both ques- 
. tions, however, your publisher sufficiently 
4 overruled to result in the present discussion. 
“4 If you do find the merchandise proffered 
b is of no special attractiveness—let us quiet- 
. ly deposit the blame therefore on the door- 
" step of my hardy visitor! 
>, * * * 

IKE any other general subject, that of 

Advertising Writing “breaks down” un- 

der analysis into many supplementary sub- 

. jects. Each in itself is packed with suffi- 
‘4 cient significance to justify a lengthy article 
if on its own account. Knowing, therefore, 
f that I can not effectively treat the main 
theme in one sitting, I have arbitrarily picked 
: a single small (though important enough) 
: phase of it for discussion here. Let the 
" chips fall where they will, this is perhaps 
ri as good a place as any other to first apply 
“ our axe. 


Actually, breaking into the writing of ad- 





vertising has as many approaches as there 
are sorts of people trying it and kinds of 
places they are trying it in. In fact, the sit- 
uation is analogous to one I heard discussed 
over radio recently, regarding another field 
of artistic endeavor—the theater. 

A half-dozen of the day’s foremost his- 
trionic stars attempted to tell the aspiring 
stage-finders over radio “how to break in.” 
One and all, however, after sundry interest- 
ing recitals of individual experiences in get- 
ting on to the stage, reached the common 
conclusion that “If you have ability and the 
will, the only honest advice we can give you 
from there on is to keep your eyes open, 
jump in anywhere, and keep trying.” 

Not very encouraging advice, was it? In 
fact, to the eager and palpitating aspirant, 
hanging on to the words of these great ones, 
many of whose names glimmer nightly in 
incandescent glory along Broadway, the net 
of their counsels must have been acutely 
disappointing. Yet, let me ask you what 
else could they have said? One, for exam- 
ple, had joined a local stock company as a 
“super.” Another had gone from piano con- 
certing into acting. A third had been “dis- 
covered” by a famous producer who had 
chancewise dropped into a “home talent” 
show. And soon. The breaks of breaking- 
in, in other words, proved to be endlessly 
varied and altogether unconformable to rules 
—so, how could rules have been stated ? 

Much the same thing is true of breaking 
into advertising writing. One may buy a 
ticket; one may crawl under the tent, un- 
observed ; a third may water the elephants 
for a free pass; a fourth may be smuggled 
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in behind a fat gentleman’s duster. But 
somehow or other one does—if he has the 
will and the ability—ultimately ensnare him- 
self a seat at the circus. Native resource 
and ingenuity, however, hitched up to cir- 
cumstance, largely determine the actual and 
eventual how. 


ORTUNATELY, none of these things 

mean that certain worth-while sugges- 
tions and expressions of opinion shaped by 
experience can not be handed on to the ear- 
nest inquirer. And if something of that sort 
can be carried off here, perhaps I shall have 
been a reasonably helpful citizen after all. 
It is at least worth trying. So let’s set a 
room or two of our mental houses in order 
on this score, and see what they look 
like. 

Breaking-in Tip Number One. Be sure, 
first of all and above all, that you actually 
want to break into advertising writing. 
Know why you want to—and be certain al- 
so that your whys are wise. A good many 
worthy people, for example, decide that they 
want to write advertising because they have 
heard “there’s big money in it.” And, want- 
ing to enjoy big earnings themselves, they 
consider that any further reasons are extra- 
neous and superfluous. 

Now, just how “so” is this statement 
they’ve heard? About as “so” as most oth- 
er current word-of-mouth traditions. A 
number of advertising writers—men like 
the late Elbert Hubbard; like Young, Hop- 
kins, MacManus, Buck, Hummert, Frank 
Irving Fletcher, Wallen, and many others— 
have made or are still making large earnings 
as advertising writers. Incomes of a hun- 
dred thousand yearly, and more, are charac- 
teristic of workers of this caliber—in fact, 
to the uniquely suited-to-his-calling writer, 
financial independence from advertising 
earnings is always a possibility. 

On the other hand, advertising writing has 
its dubs, its plodders, and its stayers-put, 
earning $4,000, $5,000 and $6,000 per an- 
num, just as all other businesses and profes- 
sions have and these unquestionably 
constitute, from the standpoint of numbers, 
the major part of the copywriter fraternity. 
Perhaps always will—for the simple reasom 
that geniuses and super-writers in the ability 











sense will always be aves rarae in adver- 


tising. 


All in all, then, big money-making isn’t 
the only nor the right reason for wanting 
to break into adwriting. Money can be 
made in such work, and is made; but no 
more readily nor generally than in other 
fields requiring equal effort in relation to 


income. 


Far better and sounder reasons are two 


in number. One is a native, inherent love 
of writing. (Inherent love, in my opinion, 
always presupposes capacity: innate affinity 
and ability are synonymous—even though 
ability lie dormant or undeveloped.) The 
second is a definite bias toward merchandise 
and the arts of persuasion. 

The two are, of necessity, Siamese twins. 
They go together wherever you find the suc- 
cessful copywriter. This accounts for the 
fact that fiction writers per se rarely make 
good advertising writers; and why salesmen 
per se rarely make good advertising writers, 
either. The former lack the needed instinct 
and affection for merchandise, and for the 
sales-arts required to cause its purchase. 
The latter lack the needed flair for, and abil- 
ity in, writing. Both of these requisites, 
therefore, must be present in the same in- 
dividual to make him a potential success- 
candidate as a copywriter. 

Indeed, the very word Advertising illus- 
trates my point completely. The Latin prep- 
osition ad means “towards.” The Latin 
verb vertere means “to turn.” The art and 
science of advertising writing, therefore, is 
accomplished when it turns the mind of the 
many towards that article or service about 
which the writing is done. ‘ 

But 1 have wandered afield. We were 
talking of making sure that you want to 
break into adwriting; and I pointed out one 
wrong reason why and two right reasons. 
There are many other wrong and right ones. 
I have indicated those I consider major. 
Let’s suppose you have honestly listed 
enough right ones, however, to make you 
still an aspirant. What next? 


Breaking-in Tip Number Two. Granted 
that you enjoy writing (Jove is I think the 
word really needed, to make sure you're 
going to survive the stress and strain later), 
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also that you have a real liking for making 
other people want a goods or a service, your 
next step obviously is preparation. 

Here again, there are no rules. As a kid 
I used to sell behind the counter of a small- 
town drugstore, was salesman and delivery- 
man for two groceries, set type on a small- 
town newspaper and wrote articles and po- 
ems for it on the side, taught country school 
several winters and lived on the farm—all 
of which early experiences gave me the 
“feel” of ordinary, every-day folks. I stud- 
ied shorthand, worked in the employment 
office of a motor car plant, and got the feel, 
again, of our domesticated foreign element. 
Became secretary to a sales-manager, then 
to the president of a construction material 
firm . . . thence gravitating to its adver- 
tising department, where my first initiation 
into written advertising began with a month- 
ly house-organ and trade-paper ads. 

That is but the sketchiest suggestion of 
my own breaking-in itinerary. The essen- 
tial point I wish to stress is that through it 
all I was studying about Advertising, read- 
ing its publications, leaving no stone un- 
turned that would help me to a better knowl- 
edge of what this industry of printed selling 
was all about. 

Today, some nineteen years later, I am 
still studying as I did then. Should I be 
active and reach eighty-five at an advertising 
man’s desk, I would still be doing the same 
thing. Advertising is that kind of a busi- 
ness. . . . It’s growing so fast that you 
have to be steps ahead of it to keep abreast 
of it! 

Having inventoried yourself, then, and 
found better reasons than mere money-mak- 
ing urging you into adwriting—and having 
adopted and practised as the keynote habit 
of your whole existence, preparation—what 
next ? 


Breaking-in Tip Number Three. Don't, 
at that point, make the mistake Mahomet 
made, and expect the mountain to come to 
you! Don’t stay in “the sticks,” expecting 
to make your stake where Advertising isn’t. 
Go where Advertising is—which obviously 
means, today, some one of its metropolitan 
centers: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, and so on. 
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Get where the most writing is being done; 
where the hurly-burly is hurliest and 
burliest. 

Once convinced you have “the goods,” 
take your courage in both hands and launch 
forth! Yet even this counsel has its in- 
herent angles of common sense. If you're 
married and settled down, bound by ties and 
events that are bigger than even courage 
can offset, the next-best policy is in order— 
to strike, as Roosevelt used to put it, “from 
where your hand is.” 

But to the young, unattached up-and- 
comer, the above counsel is hundred per 
cent. Hitch a star to your wagon; go where 
the most ads are being written by the most 
people for the most advertisers. Go, in 
short, where the most experience is on tap 
—and there do your “breaking in.” 

Whether, however, luck and circumstance 
favor your going, as I have indicated, or 
compel your staying and getting your foot- 
hold from a distance—don’t ask me to enun- 
ciate any high-test, foolproof, guaranteed 
hows for such breaking-in as they may ap- 
ply to your own case, for I can not give any. 

I can tell you this, however, which is just 
as important—if not more so. I can tell 
you that if you have the ability and the will, 
then the way is as certain to open itself out 
before you as the sun is to rise tomorrow 
morning! That’s just an old, tried truism 
of elementary psychology. The burden all 
lies on that “if.” (Who was it first said, 
“Tf is half of Life?”) And that brings me 
logically to my valedictory— 


Breaking-in Tip Number Four. - The op- 
portunities for the copywriter today—both 
to learn his functions and master them be- 
forehand ; then to apply them on all manner 
of assignments after he is “in”—are many- 
fold what they were when I started nineteen 
years ago. In those days you got your ad- 
vertising education by being in advertising, 
and by reading Printers’ Ink—then, as now, 
the practical advertising man’s business 
Scripture. 

For in those days advertising wasn’t 
taught. I remember but one school, the 
Page-Davis outfit, of Chicago. You taught 
yourself, or learned from others who were 

(Continued on page 62) 
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ILLIAM RAY GILMAN, Senior member of THE 
Fun Factory, announces that he no longer is a 
guest of the State of Ohio, with offices at the Ohio State 
Penitentiary, and that on and after August 1, 1929, he 
will be permanently located at 1510 Federal St., North 
Side, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





} R. GILMAN will be remembered for his article, “A System What Is,” published 
in the November, 1928, issue of WriTER’s Dicest, and the great interest this 
article aroused among Forum contributors. 
Mr. Gilman was inspired to write when a guard tossed a copy of WRITER’S 
Dicest into his cell. He has had unusual success in fiction and humor writing, and 
has been a frequent contributor to the reviews for two years. 
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Author’s Gesture 


This Story is the Preface to “Evangelical Cockroach,” Published by 
Louis Carrier &F Co. 


By Jack WoopForpD 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The majority of stories in Woodford’s book are unprintable in any magazine either because 
they attack advertisers, or else because they are written about subjects made taboo by right thinking and moral editors. 


HE Authors’ League of America, an 

organization, to which belong many 
“successful” American writers, and some 
Canadian and English writers, publishes a 
monthly bulletin wherein members hold 
confessional. 


For some months recently, well-known 
magazine writers commented anonymously 
in its pages upon the things which are 
“taboo” when one is doing work for the so- 
called better American magazines. Here 
are some of the things which America’s 
better magazines specifically forbid their 
trained seals ever to touch upon: 


1) Lése-majesté, as against life 
insurance agents. 

2) Lunatics. 

3) Tuberculosis. 

4) Cancer. 

5) Divorce (unless characters 
rich and glamorous). 

6) Homosexual men or women. 

?) People who make a practice 
of dressing for dinner. 

8) Anything derogatory to a 
woman. 

9) All controversial subjects. 

10) Sex stories where lady is ag- 
gressor. 

11) Any and all corpses (except 
in detective stories). 

12) Skunks. 

13) Ministers, rabbis, and priests. 


These taboos are only a few of the more 
superficial ones. The experienced authors 
who wrote of them did not think it neces- 
sary to mention the many general taboos too 
well known among all magazine story writ- 
ers to warrant comment: the taboos against 


political, impious, and unconventional sex 
matters; against unhappy endings, uncon- 
structive philosophies and stories that do not 
follow stereotyped formulas; the whole 
categories of advertisers’ taboos, such as 
the most amusing one reported by a lady 
Authors’ League member who had an arti- 
cle urging the feeding of infants at their 
mothers’ breasts refused by a magazine be- 
cause, as the editor naively explained, the 
publication had an advertiser who offered 
pap for sale. 

As a matter of fact, there is not a maga- 
zine in America that would dare to publish 
most of the short stories in this volume, even 
if it liked them. At least, they could not be 
published in popular magazines in the form 
in which they now are. They would also be 
barred from the so-called “high brow” 
magazines, because, among other things, 
heresy has been uttered upon the most sacred 
of hloy relics American, advertising. 

The purpose of the short story published 
in magazines is, in most cases, to attract the 
attention of persons who will read the ad- 
vertisements and be persuaded that at sea, 
brave mariners are able to effect thrilling 
rescues only if smoking the Feckless Wallop 
cigarette....that yeast will restore lost 
manhood ...that French may be learned by 
correspondence in ten lessons...that the 
many automobiles knocked together in hasty 
America are each and every one the best in 
any price class...that chronic bad breath 
may be instantly cured by the use of mild 
antiseptics ...that a given varnish is insur- 
ance against fire, tornado, flood, burglary, 
and lightning ...that the country’s mothers 
all use Lytex both before and after; and so 
on, ad nauseam. In order to attract readers 
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of such credulities it is fairly obvious what 
type of stories must be published. Not only 
must many subjects be carefully avoided by 
writers for magazine publication, but their 
stories must be hideously distorted. Stories 
whose honest content is fifteen hundred 
words or less, must be padded out with 
“suspense” to five or seven thousand words, 
in order to drag readers back through the 
advertising sections. 


So, you see, though it is indeed true that 
sugar-coated short stories may always be 
obtained in attractive packages, like chewing 
gum, for an average cost of as low as one 
quarter cent apiece (in the same establish- 
ments where chewing gum is sold) books 
of short stories may have a distinct and 
unique raison d’étre. 


Perhaps I had better say that American 
periodicals have not treated me badly. Some 
sixty of them have published over a thou- 
sand of my short stories, and I have experi- 
enced no more irritating frustrations in plac- 
ing my work with them than have other 
authors; less probably. Their editors have 
even lamented with me, in some cases, Over 
the sad state of their publications, under the 
hegemony of their advertising departments ; 
a hegemony which renders the editor of 
little more importance that the office boy. He 
buys formula stories in much the same spirit 
that the janitor lays in coal for the winter, 
in the basement beneath him. 


All of the magazine writers I know, who 
did not marry money, select wealthy rela- 
tives or acquire a gift for cheating at trade, 
and who must therefore derive a livelihood 
from their work, groan and gnash their 
teeth over the disheartening demands of 
commercial editors. Authors must shoulder 
the blame for producing the awful stuff with 
which magazines are filled—but the blame, 
as a matter of fact, is only partly theirs, and 
they would—a great many of them—be 
honest if they could. In this connection re- 
call the strange cases of several worthy 
American novelists who can and do write 
first-rate novels, and who, when they need 
some quick cash, write for magazines things 
that are so poor it is almost incredible that 
the same man could have written them. It 
is, of course, well known that one such 
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American novelist, when lately he published 
in book form a set of his short stories origin- 
ally printed in one of America’s best maga- 
zines, wryly dedicated them to his grocer. 

Probably there are few who have failed 
to enjoy the short stories of Guy de Mau- 
passant. A moment’s reflection will reveal 
the curious fact that were de Maupassant 
alive today and writing as he did write, there 
is not a magazine in North America which 
could publish the largest part of his output, 
unexpurgated, even if it wanted to. 

Rather definitely it would seem that if the 
short-story form is to be continued in North 
America, it will have to be through the 
medium of published books. 

I earnestly hope that my own humble con- 
tribution in book form will make a million 
dollars for my publishers, so that other less 
altruistic publishers—most of whom per- 
haps may be fetched only by the thought 
of large bobs of cash—will be heartened to 
give worthier short-story writers than I a 
chance to write short stories to be published 
in book form, for the sake of the stories 
themselves. 

At present, nearly all short stories be- 
ing published in book form are those re- 
printed from magazines and collected under 
the author’s name and those culled from the 
year’s periodicals ; the latter under such titles 
as “The Best Periodical Stories of the 
Year.” 

Too long the publication of short stories 
has been confined to magazines, where they 
are merely a secondary matter, to be classi- 
fied perhaps, as bait to attract fools with 
money into close proximity to the appalling 
advertisements with which contemporary 
periodicals reek. 





Just what does it mean to know the char- 
acter of your story thoroughly? Much the 
same thing that it means to know a real per- 
son well; with this difference, that the knowl- 
edge of the character which you create may 
be unlimited, while the knowledge of any 
other human being may go only so far.— 
Juvenile Story Writing—Maset L. Rosin- 
SON. 

LAPLACE. 
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Picture Scoop 


The Last Edition on its Way to Press and an All-Important Mat 
Can’t be Found. Read How it Caught the Last Edition 


By Er1txk Mopean 


XCITEMENT was rampant in the 
South End office of the Daily Blab. 
Otherwise shiftless reporters were heatedly 
betting their “millions” on the outcome of 
the Yale-Harvard boat race. Change clinked 
importantly in many pockets. The “millions” 
were not in evidence. 

“Anyway we got the pictures of both 
crews,” remarked Jim Track, sports editor, 
hurriedly bringing the discussion away from 
the subject of money as he looked at the 
mats of the two crews lying on his desk. 

Betting talk lapsed reporters left 
the office . . . silence. 

Yawning widely the sports editor spread 
the morning edition over his desk, perused 
it a while, then left the sanctum. 

Shortly after a reporter entered, swept the 
litter on the desk into the waste basket and 
began to pound on the typewriter. Hours 
passed . . . the sports editor returned 

the telephone rang. , 

“Yale won,” came the voice of the City 
Editor, speaking from the Blab plant at the 
North End of town. “Shoot the mat over 
quick.” 

Followed a half hour of fruitless search. 
The office was ransacked. Finally some one 


thought of the waste basket . . . it was 
empty. Already the waste reposed in the 
Seyms Street dump so did the mats. 
And the last edition on its way to press! 

Again the telephone City Editor: 
“What in hells ’a matter with sendin’ over 
that mat? Snap out of it or you're fired.” 

“We'll have to beat it to the dump,” 
groaned Jim rushing to the door. “Come on, 
Bob.” 

Reaching the sidewalk Bob jumped into 
the Lizzie while Jim bent his efforts to coax- 
ing motion into the feeble old body. Half’n 
hour or so more. The sports editor lost ten 
pounds and his temper. The Lizzie began to 
shake. Laughing rustily she started. 

The Seyms Street dump a moun- 
tain of paper not yet burned. Digging their 
way through the mass, up to their knees in 
garbage and to their eyes in odors, they 
found a mat so badly crumpled as to be al- 
most indistinguishable. But nevertheless, 
a mat. 

“Holy Cripes. What are we gonna do 
now,” tearfully asked the sports editor. 
“Say Bob,” he added reflectively, “D’you 
think we can get jobs on the Evening 
Telegram?” 
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“I know what we'll do. Bring it to a 
tailor. He’ll fix it,’’ Bob answered, and then 
as an afterthought, “The Telegram ain’t got 
no jobs.” 

Out of breath, they burst in on Nick the 
tailor. “Ya gotta help us Nick,” they both 
gasped at once, Bob producing the mat. 
“Tron this out, will ya?” 

The smoothing out 
wonders. 

“Why it looks like new almost,” 
ejaculated Track, as they sped to the Blab 
plant. “I guess we'll keep our jobs.” 

“Say what happened to this mat anyway ?” 
snapped the City Editor, “and what kept 
ya?” 

“Oh some one spit on it,” replied the 
sports editor, adding virtuously, “we had 
to wipe it off.” 


process worked 


” 
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Returning to the office, Jim sat back in 
his swivel chair. Not a bad day’s work. 
Reaching for a copy of the Daily Blab, just 
off the press, he emitted a satisfied grunt as 
he gazed at the headline over the picture, 
“Yale Crew Wins.” 

They’d made the final edition! 

As his eyes traveled downward he grunted 
again. But this was not a satisfied grunt. 
Oh no. Grasping the telephone he asked 
for a number. 

“Hello. Evening Telegram? Track speak- 
ing. How’s chances fora job?” As he spoke 
the sports editor’s eyes traveled again to the 
picture. 

On the jerseyed arm of each member of 
the crew, gleaming brightly against its white 
background, was the letter . . . H! 





The Society Editor 


For the Girl Who Has a “Nose for News,” the Society Desk is a 
Gold Mine While She is Perfecting Her Skill in the 
Literary Line to Which She Aspires 


By BeuLAH CANTERBURY 


HE society desk of a daily paper is not 
the dull routine matter-of-fact job that 
feature writers and general assignment re- 
porters think it. Having been society re- 
porter and editor of a paper in a town of 
117,000, and having recently been “gradu- 
ated” (the editor’s term) to the general as- 
signment desk of higher rank, I can look 
back to the society desk as a shining jewel 
I exchanged for semi-precious metal. 
First—for the disagreeable or boresome 
parts of the job: writing about dinners and 
dances, who is coming to town and who is 
going away, is more or less routine, but it 
leaves the mind free to dwell on other lit- 
erary work. The plot of my latest short 
story could be taking form in my mind while 
my typewriter keys are clicking out, “roses 
centered the dinner-table” or “the guests of 
honor were so-and-so.” 
Second—on Fridays and Saturdays the 





society editor and her assistant many times 
are on the job twelve hours, but on the other 
four days of the week, the work is finished 
by twelve o’clock and the afternoons left 
free for creative work. 

Third—-the Sunday layouts: pictures for 
the front page of the society section are the 
bugbear of the society editors all over the 
country, and sometimes they are hard to get. 
In the dull seasons, it takes cajoling, flattery 
and finessé. But on the other hand some 
society layouts are fun to do. It is a recrea 
tion to go out with the staff photographer 
to take snaps of society women and their 
dogs during dog show week; or to leave the 
office on a crisp October day to photograph 
members of the Saddle Club and their 
mounts; or to visit the more beautiful homes 
of the city, take exteriors and interiors with 
photographs of the mistress of the home and 
her children. These when accompanied by a 
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well written description of house decoration 
and architecture make popular layouts. 


OW for the outstanding points in favor 
of the “soc” desk. 

First—free admission to all interesting 
concerts, lectures and entertainments given 
by the clubs. These, since there are always 
two tickets, solve the problem of spending 
an entertaining evening and of paying off a 
social debt to some friend with the extra 
ticket. Joan London, Michael Strange, Zona 
ticket. 

Second—membership in the best country 
club in the city is given to the society editor 
in our town. 

Third—feature stories are always coming 
up, which can be turned into hard cash; such 
as a society matron having a Chinese guest 
with an unusual collection of jade. I used 
her picture and a story in my paper; then | 
used the picture and rewrote the story for 
a syndicate. 

Two society girls who specialized in danc- 
ing were sent to Paris for a two-year en- 
gagement in concert dancing circles. Their 
picture and story I also sold outside. The 
pictures of the houses used in my society 
layouts, I sold to a woman’s magazine and 
one set to a house-building trade journal. 

From the society layout of pictures of 
beautiful gardens about town, I got mater- 
ial for two articles on unusual gardens 
which, with photos, I sold to a woman’s 
magazine. 

Leads to stories outside of society often 
come from society women whose husbands, 
fathers or sons are usually the leading men 
of the town. One woman told me about 
the new cafeteria in her husband’s plant 
which was the largest in the State. That 
was good for an article and picture to a 
restaurant trade journal. Another woman’s 
son manufactured a unique kind of popcorn 
stand, which was good for a picture and ar- 
ticle to an amusement park journal, and so 
on. For the girl who has a nose for news, 
the society desk is a little gold mine while 
she is perfecting her skill in the literary line 
to which she aspires. 

Recipes, too, can be sold and are easy to 
get. Some woman in telling about a party 
exclaims, “We had such a delicious dessert 
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The next day 
I’d call ““Mary” on the phone, get the recipe 
and file it with others to send to recipe 
contests. 

Pictures of women’s gardens and houses, 
dogs, children and horses usually bring in 
extra money for both the staff photographer 


and Mary made it herself.” 


and myself. We give one set of pictures 
for the favor of taking them, but more are 
usually wanted for which we charge, and 
split the receipts. The fact that I bring in- 
to the photographer’s pocket these extra dol- 
lars, makes him my special friend, and he 
makes an extra print for me of all the un- 
usual pictures he takes for the paper. 

Emoluments come from other sources to 
the society desk. For instance, stores may 
want lists of new babies, travel agents lists 
of people who travel, advertising agencies 
lists of club women, clubs, and so forth, all 
of which are paid for. But, most of all, the 
mind is free and the imagination can soar 
to whatever heights the budding author is 
trying to scale. 


+ 
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Are News Writers Born? 


Born news writers do not exist. Every successful 
journalist has developed his or her acquired talents, 
commonly known as good judgment, perseverance, 
initiative, and the ability to think clearly and fast, 
They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 

The “Ideal Course in News Writing and Correspond- 
ence” published by WRITER’S DIGEST will show 
you the right way to begin. It will teach you the 
fundamentals. Equivalent to two years’ experience 
on any daily newspaper in the country. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT LESSONS 


6. Newspaper Corre- 
spondence. 

. Howtohandle “Copy.” 

. General Instructions. 

Expressions to Avoid. 

How to Handle 10. Branches of Corre- 

the Story. spondence. 

5. How to Get the 11. Correspondence as a 
Story to the Paper. means of livelihood. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


The regular price of the ‘Ideal Course in News Writ- 
ing and Correspondence” is $5.00. As a special in- 
ducement to writers a one-year subscription for 


WRITER’S DIGEST (Regular value $2.00) $5 


1. Newspaper Corre- 
spondence a Prom- 
ising Field, 

. What News Is 

News Sources. 


mn 
oc@m-) 


will be included with every order for one of 
thesecourses. “Both of these big values for only 


wares: 8 Bpaner. Dept. D 100, 
22 E. 12th . Cincinnati, Obio. 

Attach $5 ry (Check, Money Order, Currency) to this coupon 
and mail it today. ‘‘The Ideal Course in News Writing and 
Correspondence’’ will be mailed immediately and a big ue 
of WRITER'S DIGEST will be sent every month 
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Cinderella and Bad Girl 


The Pulp Paper Markets for Women Use Either the Sentimental 
Fairy Tale Story or the Sex Thriller 


By Tuomas H. Uzzeti 
Former Fiction Editor of Collier’s; Author of “Narrative Technique” 


URING the past generation new fields 

have opened to women. The restraints 
which bound them for centuries have been 
removed to a great degree. They compete 
with men in business and at the polls; they 
invade the fields of sports and are represent- 
ed in the Olympics; they fly across conti- 
nents; join bootlegging gangs and the police 
departments, and explore the backwaters of 
the world. 

Women form the largest body of readers 
of fiction today. They have more leisure 
and, too, they are more prone to live in 
dreams than are men. Yet—and here is the 
paradox—their reading is the same as it al- 
ways has been. The magazine that sells to 
women must, if it is to be successful, run 
stories of love. Maternal love, romantic 
love, the realistic (or sex) treatment of love 
—these three. And the greatest of these is 
Romance. 

In the pulp paper field, there are a dozen 
magazines running the sentimental, romantic 
love story and paying for it anywhere from 
one-half cent on or after publication to “two 
cents and up” on acceptance. Some are new, 
others are comparatively old in the field, but 
their needs are much more stable than are 
those of the action magazines catering to 
male readers. Their requirements are al- 
most what they were in the time of the min- 
strels ; their plots are found in the fairy tales 
(literally). Their concession to the present 
is the substitution of airships and automo- 
biles for white chargers, present day slang 
for that of the dark ages, and heroes in din- 
ner clothes instead of coats of mail. 

The magazines appeal because they give 
to the readers, vicariously, those things for 
which they dream. They feed illusions. 
But the way to sell illusions is to become dis- 


illusioned, at least to the extent that we un- 
derstand our reading public. Not only this, 
but each magazine has its own peculiarities, 
and to sell steadily these tricks must be un- 
derstood, so that each story can be aimed at 
a definite market. Let’s look at some of 
them. 


UPID’S Diary will be a good place 
to start. Issued every other week and 
carrying seven to nine stories in each issue, 
it is almost always ready to consider the 
work of the new writer. Its demands, how- 
ever, are very definite, both as to material 
and treatment, and you must understand 
these if you wish to save the postage neces- 
sary in doing a two-way business. 

There are two standard plots for Cupid’s 
Diary. The most popular is the old Cin- 
derella story. In this, the young girl, poor 
but beautiful, falls in love with a rich and 
handsome young man who is usually infat- 
uated with a beautiful, but villainous rich 
girl, The poor girl serves and suffers in 
silence until the climax, when she is called 
upon to help the young man in some way 
that the rich girl would not. As a result, 
he sees her love for him, and confesses that 
he has been in love with her all along. 

The other plot usually treats of a girl in 
somewhat better circumstances. However, 
she is not satisfied with the boys in her own 
social set and she wishes a more romantic 
and glamorous person for a husband. She 
has experience with persons who are well 
known in the world and who apparently have 
the things she wishes, but there is a flaw in 
each one of them and in the end she finds 
that the home town boy is the best after all. 

If you will understand your public and 
the problem of the editors, you will see what 
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these two plots mean. They mean that the 
reader can not lose. The readers must eith- 
er gain the man of their dreams as in the 
first plot, or they must be made to believe 
that, failing to get the glamorous person they 
wish, the man they can get is the best one 
after all. 

The readers of this magazine are usually 
young working girls who know nothing of 
society and rich homes, but who dream of 
wealth and beauty and happiness; they gain 
these things through the stories. The hero- 
ine is usually between seventeen and twen- 
ty, and in most instances is beautiful and of 
simple tastes. The treatment of the story 
is glamorous. Here is a quotation picked 
at random by simply opening the magazine: 
“She walked swiftly toward him through 
the bright, bewildering moonlight, slim as a 
child in her spangled, chiffon frock.” 


ANOTHER good magazine in this field is 

Love Stories, published every week by 
Street & Smith, with Miss Daisy Bacon as 
editor. It runs about the same number of 
stories as does Cupid’s Diary and so, even 
though they have several writers who are 
giving them their entire output of copy, it 
still has room for the new writer. The sto- 
ries have much in common with those in 
Cupid’s Diary in that they are based on fairy 
tales, and seek to give the reader the things 
he dreams about, but it has its own method 
of doing this. 

One of the chief differences is that in 
the majority of stories the heroine has some 
money and a comparatively good social 
standing. She is the kind of girl the readers 
would like to be and whom they can be for 
the few glamorous moments they are adven- 
turing with her. The stories are based 
chiefly on the old triangle plot where the 
third side of the triangle is either real or 
imaginary. In other words, if there isn’t 
another man or girl to complicate the situa- 
tion, the hero or heroine thinks there is and 
so it causes difficulty just the same. One 
favorite version of this plot is to have the 
girl engaged to the wrong man or become 
engaged to the wrong man in the story be- 
cause of some reason or other—she is 
temporarily infatuated with him; she has 
been tricked into it; he can furnish the 
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things necessary for a sick mother, etc. The 
right man appears on the scene, and when 
it looks as if the girl is going to ruin three 
lives, an understanding takes place and the 
hero and heroine are left in each other’s 


arms. 

Here, as in Cupid’s Diary, the style must 
have the pseudo-romantic tinge—“A faint 
pout formed on her soft lips that were like 
the petals of an unopened rose” — “Her 
knights must decide.” 

The settings in Love Story vary, including 
large cities, the rural districts and the small 
towns. The readers see the colorful pictures 
of country clubs, old, aristocratic homes, 
bright lights, and through it all love moving 
in veiled moonlight that is the color of rose 
petals. 

The chief difficulty with this market is 
that the editor seldom offers comments on 
an author’s work. Occasionally, if a writer 
has sold to her and has a story that is a lit- 
tle off-pattern, she may request a revision, 
but this seldom occurs. 


THE last magazine in this field that we 

will consider in detail is Love Romances, 
issued monthly by the Fiction House group. 
Miss Harriet Bradfield, the editor, is a very 
capable person who thoroughly understands 
her job and who frequently offers helpful 
comment on an author’s work, provided the 
style shows that the writer has the neces- 
sary qualifications. If the plot is good but 
the writing in another vein, she will not be 
so prone to comment, since an author’s style 
is not so easily changed as is his plot. The 
chief difficulty with this market is that the 
magazine is issued only once a month and 
usually publishes only five or six stories, 
the rest of the space being taken up with a 
novelette, a complete novel, and the instal- 
ment of a serial. Therefore, the possibility 
of selling here is more limited than the other 
markets mentioned. 

The stories are almost equally divided in 
their method of appeal; about half of them 
are the Cinderella type in which the poor 
girl succeeds in getting what she dreams of, 
and the other half show the readers the 
rich girl they would like to be. Love Ro- 
mances runs more stories with a Hollywood 
setting than either of the other magazines 
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mentioned, and also uses the modern note 
of the air story with some frequency. Its 
chief difference, however, is that it runs very 
few triangle stories. Plots are usually based 
on the straight love story, the drama com- 
ing from mistakes, false suspense, accident, 
etc. One of the typical plots used here is 
to have as a heroine the girl who is “differ- 
ent” in some way from other girls. She is 
either old-fashioned and living in a modern 
community ; or she is headstrong and deter- 
mined to have a good time in her own way, 
despite the wishes even of those she loves; 
or she is poor and has been sleeping in an 
unused house without permission, etc. She 
meets and loves the handsome and rich hero 
but, because of her peculiarity, it seems as 
if a romance will be frustrated. Naturally, 
in the end, explanations are made and every 
one is happy. 


HAT these magazines have in common 

is their glamorous treatment of love and 
the easy way in which they use the improb- 
able as the probable; it is straight fairy tale 
stuff in which almost anything can happen. 
The romance which in life takes months to 
grow and reach the state of a proposal can 
occur in these magazines—chiefly the latter 
two— within twenty-four hours, during 
which time the heroine can go through all 
the thrills of awakening love, the pangs of 
love unrequited, and the ecstasy of love re- 
turned. Melodrama, in the sense of violent 
man and man action, is usually avoided, but 
any kind of accident can occur as if it were 
an everyday happening. A girl can get into 
the wrong man’s car and so meet him and 
fall in love with him and become enmeshed 
in difficulties, or she can be given reason to 
think that the hero is going to marry her 
mother when he cares nothing for her moth- 
er, and very frequently she can be tempted 
to sell herself in marriage to some rich man 
who can furnish the necessities required for 
some one she loves, only to be snatched away 
in time by the handsome hero, who turns 
out to be a rich man after all. 

As I have said, there are other magazines 
in the field using the same general type of 
material. Those discussed are representa- 
tive, and the peculiarities of the others can 
be determined by a close study of a few is- 
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sues. The three mentioned pay on accept- 
ance, usually a cent a word for the first few 
stories, but the first and third mentioned 
will raise the author’s rate of payment faster 
than will Love Stories. There are several 
authors earning $10,000 a year or more writ- 
ing for these magazines. 

One other good feature about writing for 
these magazines is that they furnish an ex- 
cellent first step for the writer who would 
do better stuff along the same line. The top 
of the ladder is reached in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, and some of its authors have grad- 
uated from writing for the pulps, where they 
tried out their wings. 


HE second group of pulp magazines ap- 

pealing’ to women is the kind which 
treats of sex much more frankly than does 
the romantic group. The purpose of a num- 
ber of them is to give the reader a sex thrill, 
but in the best of them one can tell a good 
story involving strong love interest in a 
somewhat truthful manner. There are but 
seven magazines running this type of mater- 
ial and Young’s, with Cashel Pomeroy as 
editor, is representative of the better group. 
The glamorous tone of the writing here is 
entirely discarded; the author speaks more 
or less frankly, and Love’s Young Dream 
is discussed not so much as a dream but as 
a driving physical force. Young’s, although 
published monthly, manages to get in a nov- 
elette and fifteen to twenty stories—some of 
which are quite short—and so it is a rather 
receptive market. If the editor likes a story 
he will buy it. The rate here is definite, 
one cent a word, and the author selling can 
not look for any advance in prices after he 
has learned to hit them steadily as he can in 
most of the other magazines. 

Young’s calls itself a magazine of realistic 
stories—and the subtitle holds true to a large 
extent. Here one can find stories involving 
the modern sophisticated outlook on life and 
sex, and it is one of the few magazines to 
permit a happy ending for a story of a man 
and woman who live together because they 
love each other, even though they are not 
married. Stories that are found here say 
that it is better to leave a wife or husband 
when the relationship is uncongenial, than 
to live with them, and that it is better to live 
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with a person you love even if you can not 
marry them, than to deny that love. 

It is in the triangle story, almost as fre- 
quently found here as in the magazines men- 
tioned above, that the difference in the two 
treatments is most clearly evident. In 
Young's, at least two members of the tri- 
angle are usually married, and the plot al- 
most always carries on until the third mem- 
ber has sex relations with one of the married 
persons. If the story is told from the hus- 
band’s viewpoint and he is in love with his 
wife and finds she is untrue to him, the grim 
note rings frequently in the death of one 
or both of the guilty parties. Sometimes, 
however, the viewpoint of the extra man is 
taken and then he will usually see that the 
woman is not worthwhile and will leave her. 
The only way in which the woman will be 
treated sympathetically is when she refuses 
to live with her husband when she loves the 
other man. In this case, the marriage can 
be broken and the two can find happiness, 
but if she is the type that will continue to 
trick her husband, happiness can not result. 
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It is not necessary, to sell to Young’s, to 
carry the story to the point of actual sex 
relationship. The light note is sometimes 
struck and in it the parties usually approach 
the brink but are stopped here in some 
manner. 

The tone of the stories in this magazine 
is quiet, despite the dramatic action. If one 
wishes to use the sensual note in a sex story 
to any great extent, he will have to look to 
one of the other magazines in the field such 
as Breezy Stories, Spicy Stories, etc. 


HE third group of magazines of pulp 
standard, which appeal to women read- 
ers, is the one which combines the sex ele- 
ment with the moral treatment of the Cin- 
derella story, and this, of course, is the fa- 
mous “confession” type, in which a reader 
is given all the thrills, yet at the end is told 
that these things are wrong and that the per- 
son breaking the moral standards must suffer 
for it. Full discussion and analysis of this 
type of story would require more space than 
(Continued on page 75) 











A PRACTICAL COURSE IN LITERARY PSYCHOLOGY 


by Thomas H. Uzzell 
NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE 


Thomas H. Uzzell, former Fiction Editor of Collier’s, 
author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, etc., and 
successful teacher of hundreds of successful writers, tells 
you all he knows about how to make salable stories. Thou- 
sands of readers of the Writer’s Digest have found help and 
inspiration in Mr. Uzzell’s articles. Many owe a large part 
of their success to a course in writing under Mr. Uzzell’s 
personal direction. Now, here is his book,—and no one 
interested in writing can afford not to own it. $2.50. 
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USE THIS COUPON 











HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York. 
Please send me Thomas Uzzell’s NARRATIVE TECHNIQUE 


0 Send C. O. D. 


(CO I enclose $2.50 and 15c for postage. 
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PUBLISHERS” 


NEWS > 


* CHAT ~ 





Who “discovered” Eugene O’Neill ? Many 
have claimed the distinction, and many have 
had it claimed for them. O’Neill himself 
ought to know. He tells us, according to 
Barrett H. Clark’s new book, “Eugene 
O’Neill, The Man and His Plays,’ issued 
by Robert M. McBride & Company, that 
Judge Frederick P. Latimer, ex-editor of 
the New London Telegraph, was the first 
man “who really thought I had something 
to say and believed I could say it.” The 
Judge, interviewed lately by Mr. Clark, said, 
“He was the cub reporter, and the four 
things about him that impressed me at once 
were his modesty, his native gentlemanli- 
ness, his wonderful eyes, and his literary 
style. It was evident at once that this was 
no ordinary boy, and I watched what he 
thought and wrote and did with extreme 
interest. From flashes in the quality of the 
stuff he gave the paper, and the poems and 
play-manuscripts he showed me, I was so 
struck that I told his father Eugene did not 
merely have talent, but a very high order 
of genius. I believe I am the first who ever 
made that prediction. My notion at the time 
was that he would eventually abandon the 
poetic medium and become a novelist. While 
I’ve not been surprised at his success as 
a dramatist, I still cling to my original 
opinion.” 





Leon Schalit states in his study “John 
Galsworthy: A Survey,” just published by 
Scribner’s, that the English novelist “only 
works during the morning, when his imagi- 
nation is most alert; between tea and dinner 
he revises. After dinner he never works, 
for he could not sleep. He revises his manu- 


scripts again and again, corrects both the first 
and the second typewritten copy several 
times....he works in every place, every 
weather, in the train—best of all, indeed, in 
the sun.” 





Dorothy Canfield Fisher, May Lamberton 
Becker, and Padraic Colum, judges in the 
Longmans’ Green and Company Juvenile 
Fiction Contest, have awarded the $2,000 
prize to Charles Joseph Finger for his book, 
“Courageous Companions,” the story of a 
young English lad who sailed with Magellan 
on the first trip around the world. Mr. Finger 
is also winner of the 1924 Newbery Medal 
awarded him for his “Tales from Silver 
Lands.” 





The Atlantic prize of $5,000 for “the most 
interesting biography of any kind, sort or 
description” has been awarded to Mrs. Her- 
bert D. Brown (Harriet Connor Brown) of 
Washington, D. C. This competition closed 
May 1 and from upwards of five hundred 
manuscripts submitted, the judges—editors 
of the Atlantic Monthly, the Atlantic Month- 
ly Press and Little, Brown & Company— 
chose “Grandmother Brown’s Hundred 
Years, 1827-1927.” 

After serial publication in the Atlantic, 
“Grandmother Brown’s Hundred Years” 
will be published in book form in October 
by Little, Brown & Company as an Atlantic 
Monthly Press Publication. 





In the International Chess Masters’ Tour- 
nament held recently in this country S. S. 
Van Dine, whose novel, “The Bishop Mur- 
der Case,” deals in part with chess, donated 
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the two brilliancy prizes, and established a 
permanent “S. S. Van Dine prize” for all 
future masters’ tournaments. Coincidentally 
in both games awarded the S. S. Van Dine 
prizes (won by Dr. A. Alekhine, the world’s 
champion, and L. Steiner) the deciding com- 
binations were bishop moves similar to the 
end-game used in “The Bishop Murder 
Case.” 





H. Bedford Jones, author of D’Artagnan, 
and versatile writer of popular fiction and of 
short stories whose name is legion, is dis- 
closing to his younger and less experienced 
colleagues the secrets of his success, in his 
new book, This Fiction Business ($2.00). 
He reveals the “trade secrets” of how to 
market short stories and of how to write 
what the public wants. He discusses every- 
thing from the methods of instilling “sus- 
pense” and developing style, to the length of 
the stories and the prices paid for them. It 
is truly a worthy reference book for every 
one interested in writing and in publishing 
what they write. 





“Death On the Air,’ Herman Landon’s 
new mystery novel which Horace Liveright 
is publishing, was written to win a bet. Mr. 
Landon was lunching one day with his 
Swedish publisher, and the publisher re- 
marked that Mr. Landon had an uncanny 
faculty for creating the creepiest mysteries 
out of apparently commonplace incidents. 
As they talked, a violinist was playing “O 
Sole Mio.” “But I'll bet you couldn’t build 
up a murder mystery out of that,” added his 
publisher. 

“T’ll bet I could,” retorted Mr. Landon; 
and he did, in “Death on the Air.” But it 
took him three years to figure out how to 
commit murder by a song. 





When Covici, Friedi wrote Franz Harper, 
author of “Plus and Minus,” for a short 
autobiographical sketch, he answered as 
follows: 

“T wear no beard. Occasionally I wear a 
tiny, elegant mustache. I own a huge ward- 
robe trunk, a Hartman that costs three hun- 
dred dollars. It contains dress suit, tuxedo, 
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silk hat, patent leather shoes, fifty silk shirts, 
ten business suits, five sport suits, thirty 
pairs of shoes, one hundred ties, the works 
of Schopenhauer, Kant, Hamsun (Hunger, 
Pan), Kipling, a Remington portable, a 
tennis racket, boxing gloves, and a thousand 
sheets of paper. The paper I use to wrap 


black pearls in . . . and also to write novels. 
I write more novels than I wrap black pearls. 
So! That is my trunk and that is I! 

“My life runs at the rate of fifty-two 
weeks a year. I can run a hundred meters 
in 10 3/5 seconds. Up to the present I have 
1,404 weeks behind me. In some of these 
weeks much has happened. My favorite 
automobile is a Stutz. I do not own a Stutz. 
I own a dilapidated and lame Lancia. Per- 
haps in 1930 I shall own a Stutz. 

“My father was born in the wilds of 
Kentucky. He was cowboy, editor, tramp, 
publisher, boxer, inventor of great inven- 
tions, North Pole explorer, philosopher, 
astronomer, and gentleman. 

“At the age of twenty I managed my own 
theatre . . . in Berlin. It was a very hot 
summer. I had engaged many pretty ladies 
who loved to dine in luxurious cafes and al- 
ways needed new hats. At the age of twenty- 
one I was no longer the manager of my own 
theatre. 

“T wanted adventure, wanted to experi- 
ence the adventure that I later expected to 
write about. That I did. I roamed through 
every country—either by express train or 
in my decrepit Lancia—accompanied by my 
three-hundred-dollar Hartman trunk. I never 
had money. As soon as I had any, it was 
gone again. I conclude one should not have 
money—one should spend it. I have devel- 
oped this art into a philosophy, I systematic- 
ally saw to it never to have any money. 
Friends—both male and female—assisted me 
greatly in this endeavor. I am interested in 
astronomy, boxing, and beautiful women. I 
am mad about the planets. Especially Saturn. 

“My address ?—Oh! Address your letters 
to F. H., c/o Europe... Venice... Paris... 
St. Moritz... Berlin... Ragusa... Ascona 
... Biarritz... Hamburg... Rome... Mad- 
rid.... Vienna.... Serajewo.... Nice.... 
Budapest... Oslo... Copenhagen... Lon- 
don... Lucerne... Somewhere it will reach 
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C. C. M., Vancouver, B. C., Can. —Maga- 
zine editors are not responsible for the loss 
of manuscripts in the mail, even if they re- 
quested you to submit it for editorial con- 
sideration. In your particular case, we would 
suggest that you query the local postmaster 
with reference to your manuscript. If he 
can furnish no record of receiving it at his 
station, then write the editor asking if he 
would be kind enough to trace it at his end. 
We are certain he will be glad to do this 
for you. 

A. V. D., San Bernardino, Calif. —The 
address of The Authors League of America 
is 2 E. 28rd St., New York. 

Travel articles are used by the following 
publications: 

World Traveler, 247 Park Ave., New 
York. 

Travel Magazine, 7 W. 16th St., New 
York. 

The Nomad, 150 Lafayette St., New York. 

Asia, 461 Eighth Ave., New York. 

Cunarder, 25 Broadway, New York. 


N. R., Gloucester, Mass—You can send 
the same article to two magazines at the 
same time, but it is very unethical. If both 
editors accepted the manuscript, and bought 
first serial rights, you would be in a quan- 
dary and it would be necessary to call the 
manuscript back from one of the magazines. 
Such policies are not looked upon with favor 
by the average editor. 

A manuscript is your property until it has 
been accepted by a magazine or publisher. 


M. E. M., Tuscola, Ill—As a general 
rule, Music Publishers do not consider song 
poems unaccompanied by the music. Some 





of them, however, if the song poems are 
catchy, will have their staff prepare the 
music. 

Payment for your song poem is made ac- 
cording to arrangement with the author and 
publisher. Some pay outright and others on 
royalty basis, paying a certain amount in ad- 
vance of publication. 


G. W. S. V., Pittsburg, Kans. — After 
having a book accepted by publisher, the 
usual procedure is to come to some agree- 
ment regarding matter of payment. Some 
authors wish to be paid outright and others 
on royalty basis with a small payment made 
in advance. Publishers usually correspond 
or consult with the author regarding pay- 
ment. Copies of the book up to a limited 
number are always furnished the author free. 





B. A. A., Providence, R. I—Send your 
collection of stories wrapped in cardboard, 
first-class mail insured to the publishers 
whom you have queried regarding the col- 
lection. = 

J. N. J., Oakland, Calif.—It is ethical to 
write the publisher for permission before 
lifting illustrations from text books for use 
in popular articles. 








J. R. C.—As long as your poem has not 
been copyrighted, you are not protected if 
any one else uses it for a song poem or sub- 
mits it under his own name. But this is very 
seldom done. You could have had a copy- 
right notice placed on your poem published 
in this magazine, and asked the editor to 
have the poem copyrighted when the maga- 
zine came off the press. There are very few 
magazines that do not copyright the material 
published therein. 
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This department ts an open forum where our readers are invited 
to present their views on various topics. Letters are selected 
for publication which seem most interesting and varied; the 
Editor does not necessarily endorse the opinions expressed. 
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Dear Forum EpirTor: 


Ad. Schuster, editor, poet and columnist, 
is successfully performing a notable work 
in Oakland, California. He has opened the 
columns of the Oakland Tribune to the poets 
of the San Francisco Bay region and other 
nearby cities, and the results speak for them- 
selves. Both in his own daily column and 
in a column entitled the Poets’ Corner, pub- 
lished each Sunday, he runs the amateur 
verses submitted to him and much good ma- 
terial has been printed. 

We all know that the market for poetry 
is not an active one. Much mediocre prose 
is sold, published, and read because there is 
a demand for it, but poetry must click to go 
over. It must be sensational, freakish or 
very, very good. Schuster is one of the few 
newspapermen in the country who has 
opened his columns to the downtrodden ver- 
sifiers and at last has given these singers the 
opportunity to see their wares in print. Aside 
from the thrill this gives them, there is the 
much more important matter of encourage- 
ment. It is, of course, hard to imagine a 
more thankless task than to keep on writing 
verse with the knowledge that it is never to 
be set in type. Schuster has remedied this 
by giving the poets this opportunity. 

A number of these poets have gone from 
the columns of the Tribune into the national 
magazines. Others are developing a real 
talent and will be recognized. Recently 
under Schuster’s auspices a dinner was held 
by the Tribune poets which was attended by 
more than a hundred men and women, all 
of whom had had verse published in the 
Tribune. 

I believe this is a unique tribute to this 
Maecenas of the West. What more com- 
mendable course could be suggested than 
that other daily papers follow the example 





set by Schuster and donate space to the 
poets. Much of the talent now going to 
waste for lack of opportunity would be 
nourished into a healthy growth, and by 
offering a way out for those many singers 
other standards would be raised. It is at least 
important enough for discussion. 
Avex R. ScHMIDT. 

Piedmont, Calif. 


Dear Forum EpirTor: 

Sometime ago I saw J. John Gilbert, 
author of “The Invisible Fulcrum’ who 
lives in Dayton, Ohio. He was at that time 
completing preparations for a three months’ 
tour of the Mediterranean countries in 
search for material to be used in a volume 
which is to appear sometime in the future. 
We talked at some length on tours and it 
was brought out that churches, colleges, and 
fraternal organizations of all kinds went on 
tours to Europe, and why could there not 
be arranged an Author-Publisher tour for 
next summer? I am certain that such a tour 
where all the writers went in the same class 
say, tourist third cabin, can be arranged with 
special rates offered to writers making the 
trip. I have already received assurance from 
six who are going to stay home this summer 
and save their vacation money for next 
summer’s Author-Publishers’ tour abroad. 
What say you fellow writers? Doesn’t this 
sound mighty interesting and worthwhile? 
Myself, I can not think of anything which 
strikes me so forcibly as this idea of a trip 
across the pond with all the readers of 
Writer’s Dicest standing along the rail and 
making verses to the phosphoric lighted Gulf 
Stream or possibly feeding the fishes. At 
any rate, the romance and the charm has 
gotten me in its thrall, and I am anxious to 
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ascertain how many more of the craft will 
want to join me in this romantic shadow- 
chasing across the sea. Let us hear what 
others think about this? 


JoHN GRAYSONE. 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 








Dear Forum EpitTor: 

Through your publications I learned that 
several magazines needed correspondents, 
and am reporting for Air Transportation, 
Aviation, Baker’s Weekly, Rock Products, 
and the N. C. W. C. News Service. 

W. F. Corne Lt. 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Dear Forum EpiTor: 

It may interest and inspire readers to 
learn that the seed of a romance was planted 
in the advertising columns of WRITER’S 
Dicest—and carried to a high realization of 
happiness through and by reason of the 
dominant creative writing instinct of two 
minds, 

The urge to become a story teller was 
awakened within me at an early age by my 
father who was a French Canadian ‘“Con- 
teur” much in demand for evening gather- 
ings of the people of Northern Quebec. Over 
and over again I listened to his stories and 
marveled at his ability to hold the spell- 
bound interest of his audience for hours, 
the while I desperately fought boyish sleep 
to guard my place in the circle. 

It was during this period of my life, when 
I was little more than nine years old, that 
my father once said to me: “My son, there 
exists in this world the right woman for 
every man. You are only a little fellow now, 
but somewhere there is a little girl who is 
to become your wife. She may be in this 
country, in this very town, or perhaps across 
the ocean, but life will bring you together— 
and when you meet her you will know.” 
These words have lived in my mind through 
the years and I shall never forget them. 
How he found his woman is another story 
but it is significant that he saw her only once 
before their wedding day, and that he and 
my mother celebrated their golden wedding 
in 1927. 

It was in 1922 while acting in the position 
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of social secretary to a Chicago school of 
music that I began to find time and material 
for the development of my craving to write. 
For several years I also revised and typed 
manuscripts for other Chicago writers, one 
of them a novelist. 

The March, 1926, issue of WRITER’S 
Dicest carried my advertisement with its 
message to authors. The first response 
through this medium was a 4,000-word 
manuscript from Miss Islay Mary McColl 
of Brainerd, Minnesota, whose writing was 
unusually interesting and I found joy in 
typing for her. The completed work 
prompted her to write an enthusiastic letter 
of appreciation and thanks, with the promise 
that all of her manuscripts would be sub- 
mitted to me. This contact was the nucleus 
of a correspondence which grew into more 
than a thousand letters because of the per- 
fect attunement of our minds. On June 22, 
1929, we were married. 

Having joined forces in Brainerd, Min- 
nesota, we are writing in collaboration and 
conducting a service bureau for authors. 
Manuscripts which come to us for revision 
receive careful professional attention plus a 
generous touch of human sympathy and de- 
sire to render the best possible assistance to 
fellow writers who favor us with their 
confidence. 

We shall never miss an issue of WRITER’S 
Dicest which has been an inspiration and 
help to us for a number of years, and is now 
forever endeared because of its .priceless 
service in helping to verify the words of my 
good father. 

Who says there is no romance in business ? 

ARTHUR JEAN La BELLE. 
Brainerd, Minn. 


Dear Forum Epiror: 
What I would term as “unconscious ego- 
tism” is responsible for more rejection slips 
than any other single cause. Let me explain. 
An author writes a short story—ponders 
over it, nurses it and fondles it until it is per- 
fect in his or her estimation. Said author 
may even go so far as to let it grow cold 
and then read it over from what he or she 
believes is an unprejudiced standpoint. 
(Continued on page 80) 
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T PRESENT I’m doing ground war-ac- 

tions and war-air stories for the Maga- 
zine Publishers, Inc., of New York City. 
From time to time, my stories are appear- 
ing in five publications that cover war both 
on the ground and in the air. I have had 
the privilege of being in that “Hunkie Ar- 
gument” up to my neck for twenty-six 
months—on the ground and in the air. 
Therefore, it must at least be conceded that 
I am familiar with my subject, and that I 
consider the secret of success in trying to 
manufacture magazine entertainment for 
the customers. Know what you are writing 
about and the rest will take care of itself. 

Yes, I find that writing is hard work; the 
hardest kind of human endeavor that I have 
ever tackled, but I like it. My stories do 
not come easy for me. I have to mull over 
them for a long time even after I have spent 
perhaps weeks in thinking out my plot and 
writing my schedule. It is hard work and 
the competition is very keen, but it pays well 
and that in the final analysis is what keeps 
us all at it. 

In civil life I am affiliated with the build- 
ing industry as an architect, but I am very 
much interest in anything relative to writ- 
ing—especially new writers. To the ex- 
service men and women of the Guild I would 
say: If you want to live the war over again, 
visit the scenes of carnage, smell burnt pow- 
der and actually hear the detonations of the 
Big G. I. cans—if you want to live it over 
without the necessity of undergoing the at- 
tendant hardships of war, then get a copy 





of Flying Aces or Sky Birds, two of the 
most realistic war fiction magazines on the 
market today. They are prepared by a staff 
of selected writers who have seen service in 
France on the ground or in the air. In these 
magazines you also can read my stories and 
then write me if you wish. I would like to 
hear from other members of the Guild. 
Ross C. HoLianp. 

P. O. Box 511, Columbus, Ohio. 


HAVE not “arrived” as yet in the literary 

field, but I have enjoyed some success and 
have good prospects for more. 

I received my inspiration to write from 
the late James Oliver Curwood, and it was 
through his encouragement that I spent sev- 
eral months in the wilds of the Canadian 
Northwest in search of color for stories. My 
main reason for visiting this country was 
to obtain experience and facts for a 125,000- 
word novel on which I am now working; 
but in getting color for this work I also ob- 
tained material for’several short stories. 

Like my very dear friend, James Oliver 
Curwood, I am a hunter and an adventurer 
and I chose the wilds of the Northwest for 
my field, because it is little known and less 
understood than any other place in North 
America. I can write facts about this coun- 
try, which would be strange and more inter- 
esting than the fiction stories with plots laid 
in other parts of the world. Also, like Mr. 
Curwood, my stories of the Northwest are, 
(Continued on page 80) 
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T IS customary among the young sophis- 

ticates in the collegiate horde to speak of 
the editors of the American Mercury as 
“Mencken, Nathan, and God.” According 
to one of the Knopf men, a letter was re- 
cently received at the Mercury office ad- 
dressed to “Mencken, Nathan, or God.” 

This blind worship and subservience to 
Henry Louis Mencken and George Jean 
Nathan by intelligent young writers and 
students throughout America, should be of 
real interest to ambitious writers. Whenever 
a man succeeds in setting up a “new” school 
of writing, and is able to edit a magazine 
that carries a‘ large and consistently growing 
circulation, his method and technique of 
writing are worth the scrutiny and careful 
perusal of other writers. 

Mencken is a very forceful and potent 
writer. His words carry some of the bitter- 
est sting and house-tumbling epithets of any 
writer today. His views, perverted and 
tabloid as they may seem to some, possess 
at least that graceful essence of originaltiy 
which is so obviously missing from editorial 
columns today. His sentences are flavored 
with many foreign words, idioms, and ex- 
pressions, while many of the words he uses 
are more often associated with distaste 
than not. 

In sum and substance the philosophy of 
Mr. Mencken is that of one who sits in the 
review box watching the parade of life go 
past, assuming all the while an air of amuse- 
ment at the pageant, and rising now and 
then to thumb a nose at the spectacle and 
speak a few vitriolic words. His manner of 
expression is so different, and so trenchant 
that it is worth the sincere study of every 
writer. Those writers who are casting about 
for new life and sparkle to put into their 
stories should put the student’s penetrat- 
ing eye to the following sentences from 
“Selected Prejudices” by H. L. Mencken. 
He is writing here of the farmer: 





“He takes on in political speeches and news- 
paper editorials a sort of mystical character. 
He is no longer a mundane laborer scratching 
for the dollar, full of staphylococci, smelling 
heavily of sweat and dung; he is a high priest 
in a rustic temple, pouring out his heart’s blood 
upon the altar of Ceres. The farmer thus 
depicted grows heroic, lyrical, pathetic, affect- 
ing. To murmur against him becomes a sort 
of sacrilege, like murmuring against the Con- 
stitution, Human Freedom, the Cause of Democ- 
racy.... The farmer, unless I err, no hero 
at all, and no priest, and no altruist, but simply 
a tedious fraud and ignoramus, a cheap rogue 
and hypocrite, the eternal Jack of the human 


pack ” 


HETHER one agrees with Mencken or 
not one must admit he speaks with such 
sincerity and force that the reader is inter- 
ested. It does seem as if this type of writ- 
ing has a large following and is therefore 
profitable. We believe that many of our 
readers will be able to extract from this type 
of writing a dash and zest of expression. 
Writing about William Jennings Bryan, 
he says: 


“The city proletariat, transiently flustered by 
him in 1896, quickly penetrated his buncombe 
and would have no more of him; the cockney 
gallery jeered him at every Democratic na- 
tional convention for twenty-five years. But 
out where the grass grows high, and the horned 
cattle dream away the lazy afternoons, and 
men still fear the powers and principalities of 
the air—out there between the corn rows he 
held his old puissance to the end. There was 
no need of beaters to drive in his game. The 
news that he was coming was enough. For 
miles the flivver dust would choke the roads. 
And when he rose at the end of the day to 
discharge his Message there would be such 
breathless attention, such rapt and enchanted 
ecstasy, such a sweet rustle of amens as the 
world had not known since Johann fell to 
Herod’s sardonic ax.” 


In the August issue of American Mercury 
he speaks thus of Chicago: 
I § 


“Chicago is rough, vulgar, rowdy, frowsy, 
dirty, ignoble, and obscene, but it has possi- 
bilities. . . . Some day it may become civilized, 
and genuinely great. The one grave danger 
is that before that can be accomplished it will 
be forced to secede from Illinois, and then from 
the United States.” 
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N this day, competition among writers to 

sell material to editors is very keen, de- 
spite the large number of magazines. Thus 
any one thing that makes a manuscript stand 
out as distinctive gives that manuscript and 
its author a better chance. The individual 
style of the author is the distinction that 
counts most. For this reason we refer the 
writings of Mencken and Nathan to our 
readers so that you may study the works of 
those who have succeeded in setting them- 
selves up as possessing a distinctive style and 
manner of authorship. The student of writ- 
ing will profit by such reading. 


LEETING ideas and vanished inspira- 

tion are to the writer what dragons and 
sea serpents were to Columbus. Is there a 
writer who has not at some time or other 
soundly abused the Fate that placed a whale 
of an idea into his head, and then made him 
too lazy to sit down and write it out? The 
typewriter made things much easier for the 
long hand artist, and now we understand a 
means has been perfected to teach Speed- 
writing, which is somewhat similar to Short- 
hand, by mail. 

Although we are not acquainted with this 
course or its merits, we believe the funda- 
mental idea of merchandising a service of 
this kind to writers is very sound. All writ- 
ers are not blessed with a bevy of stenog- 
raphers, or such prodigious industry that 
every idea they originate is put to paper 
where it may be salvaged at a moment’s no- 
tice. A shorthand system easily taught, and 
easily studied and within the price range of 
all, is a real service to the writer. 





Practically everything that is of concern 
to men and women in this busy world of 
ours, will afford material for the writer in 
the way of articles of information, how-to- 
do articles, essays, and observations, descrip- 
tions of persons, places and things, travel, 
sport occupations by which men earn the 
means to enjoy life, in fact, all human rela- 
tions. 

And it is equally true that in the wide field 
of current publications will be found place 
for almost anything that can be written upon 
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advertising (if well and properly written )— 
and hundreds of other subjects—and at least 
a reasonable rate of compensation will be 
paid. 

We might give a list pages long of topics 
for the article writer, but that is not quite 
our purpose here and now. Rather, we want 
to comment upon what a celebrated English 
novelist said recently regarding the writing 
of advertisements. 

Some writers who have “arrived” ap- 
parently think that it is a prostitution of 
their talents to write advertising matter. Yet 
they will write book reviews, which certain- 
ly are advertising matter of a sort, and will- 
ingly accept compensation for them. A case 
in point happened in our own experience 
some years ago, when we were commissioned 
to secure an advance review of the forth- 
coming book, to be written by a novelist of 
the first rank. It was not stipulated that 
the review should be favorable, although we 
were pretty certain that it would be, as the 
theme was entirely in line with the sym- 
pathies of the man whom we wanted to 
write it. 

Without questioning at all the ethics of 
the matter, this writer at once agreed that 
he would prepare the review, which was to 
be five hundred words in length, for five 
hundred dollars. Thus the matter resolved 
itself into a purely commercial contract for 
the writing of an advertisement. 


HE English novelist of whom I have 
spoken above has called attention to 
the fact that many artists of the first rank 
have not hesitated to lend their talents to 
the advertising field. Especially is this true 
of illustrators, for they have discovered that 
some of the national advertisers will pay 
much more liberally for their work than any 
of the magazines will pay for drawings for 
their front covers. And there never has 
been any question as to the ethics of em- 
ploying artists in the advertising field. And 
the Englishman’s argument is that it is quite 
as ethical to write an advertisement as to 
paint one, and that there is no prostitution 
of the Art in either case. 
Now we do not want to intimate that all 
young writers can take up the writing of ad- 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Common Sense in Fiction 


“DETWEEN you and me,” says H. Bed- 
ford-Jones in his new book “This 
Fiction Business,” the real sin against the 
Holy Ghost is that of taking ourselves too 
seriously. I am afraid very few writers 
have discovered it so I am giving you the 
information for what it is worth.” 

It is remarkable the progress a writer can 
make if he drops the pose of being different 
from his fellows. To the literary snob, who 
shudders at the word “commercial” and 
sneers at popular taste, Mr. Bedford-Jones 
has nothing to say in this volume on fiction 
writing as a business. But to the writer 
who has no such exalted dignity at stake and 
frankly wishes to make a comfortable living 
out of fiction writing, the author presents a 
very worthy philosophy. 

The value of “This Fiction Business” does 
not rest in any mysterious or magical secrets 
which Mr. Jones triumphantly bares to the 
world. To me the value lies in the cheerful 
and business-like philosophy of the author. 
Once a writer can really understand and ac- 
tually get into his system the idea that writ- 
ing is a business just like selling doughnuts, 
or running a general store, he will do his 
work in a business-like way and prosper. 

Mr. Jones makes no pretense of being an 
artist, or of possessing a sensitive artistic 
nature. He does, however, rightfully make 
claim to a comfortable bank account, and a 
national reputation among editors as a cap- 
able writer. 

“This Fiction Business’ starts out by an- 
swering the question, “Can I write Stories.” 
The answer is an emphatic “yes.” 

In this assertion Mr. Jones is correct. Any 
intelligent man or woman who writes easily 
and who has a fair command of English can 
make good money writing. But first of all, 
and Writer’s Dicest believes it to be most 
important of all, he must debunk himself 
of the layman’s idea of a writer, and accept 
the philosophy that a writer is a business 


man who has business hours and routine 
schedules whereby he pounds out his work. 

For instance if you intended to sell vac- 
uum cleaners door to door you would at- 
tempt to achieve a pleasant voice, a neat ap- 
pearance, a thorough understanding of your 
merchandise, and an equally thorough un- 
derstanding of how your prospective cus- 
tomers could be sold. Writers who apply 
the same business-like methods to writing 
that they apply to their workaday task will 
find more of those crisp blue slips of paper 
headed “Pay to Order of Bearer’ coming 


their way. 


E are in the debunking age. The writers 
and other builders of public opinion 
have taken the mystery out of everything 
But it 


from babies to peace conferences. 
remained for Mr. Jones to do the first bit 
of competent debunking in the writing field. 
Writers will do well to get “This Fiction 
Business’ and glean from it the very work- 
manlike attitude of H. Bedford-Jones. 


“This Fiction Business.” New York: 
Covici-Friede. 179 pages. $2.00. 








Dialog Writers, story and photoplay, use 
this book. Verbs of Speech, defined and 
classified. 

Fifty Cents, Postpaid 


Cc. V. SHOLL 
Dept. D, Box 376, Mankato, Minnesota 








Occult—Astrological —Mysticism— Masonic 
Theosophy; Auras and Colors; Numerology; Spiritu- 
alism; Physiognomy; Phrenology; Palmistry; The 
Tarot—books on strange and rare subjects. FREE 
Book catalogs (state one wanted). 1F—Occult; 2F— 
Astrological; 3F—Masonic. 


Macoy Publishing and Masonic Supply Co. 
35 W. 32nd St., (Est. 1849) New York City 








BOOKS BY MAIL 


15 per cent discount, Postage Prepaid, on Any Brand 
New Perfect Book, including all Latest Fiction, Non- 
Fiction and Boys’ and Girls’ Books. (No Texts.) 
State Book Wanted then deduct 15 per cent from Pub- 
lisher’s Price and send Check or Money Order. 


PARK AVENUE BOOK CLUB 
247 Park Ave., No. 4, New York City 
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N all our experiences with numberless 

books, each purporting to be synonym 
marvels and A-1 thesauruses, we had yet to 
see that book that would take one single 
solitary word and really give all the varied 
possible synonyms. Some books such as 
Hartrampf’s Vocabularies, or Roget’s The- 
saurus do a workmanlike job with the entire 
vocabulary of the English language, but no 
single book has ever been devoted to any 
ene word. 

“Verbs of Speech,” by C. V. Sholl is a 
paper bound book size 81x11, and contains 
twenty-four pages, all devoted to synonyms 
of the single word said. Part One contains one 
thousand verbs of speech, or substitutes for 
said. Part Two contains these one thousand 
words classified in fifty-eight easily under- 
stood categories. Use of this book aids the 
writer in avoiding monotonous repitition of 
the same verbs of speech. ‘Other titles by 
the same publisher are ““Adverb Qualifiers of 
Verbs of Speech,” “The Human Character 
—His Appearance,” “The Human Char- 
acter—His Emotions.” The reasonable price 
of fifty cents puts them within easy reach 
of all writers. 


“Verbs of Speech.” By C. V. Sholl. Man- 
kato, Minn. $0.50. 





Some comments on “The Evangelical Cock- 
roach” by Jack Woodford. One story con- 
tained in this book is reprinted on page 35 of 
this issue of Writer’s Digest. 


“Give H. L. Mencken the ability to write 
Cabellian English and you have a hint of 
what is here. Woodford carries Jargon in- 
to Main Street.”—Oakland Tribune. 


“ce 


. . . keen powers of observation, a gen- 
uine ironic sense, and a capacity for laugh- 
ing at life’s little hypocrisies . . . a really 
diverting book.”—Montreal Star. 


“To me, the great merit of this collection 
of short stories is that each one comes off; 
never is one dull ; each one provokes a hearty 
guffaw. Woodford has produced one of the 
most enjoyable books of the year.”—A. R. 
Mullens, Saturday Night—T oronto. 


ii 


. will be read by many with relish, 
by others with profound fury, and by still 
others from curiosity, all will be justified.” 
—Montreal Gazette. 
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| g LOUIS CARRIER BEST SELLER 


TO THE RIGHT! 
TO THE RIGHT! 
TO THE RIGHT! 


blurted out the wick- 
ed old professor at 
the close of the ser- 
mon which had been 
preached for his es- 
pecial benefit. Seeing 
the lost sheep return- 
ed to the straight and 
narrow, the minister, 
in a voice husky with 
emotion, said: “Let 
us give thanks for 
this conversion!” 
Whereupon the con- 
gregation rose and 
rent the air with 
frenzied praises. 


JACK WOODFORD’S 


EVANGELICAL 
COCKROACH 


EVANGELICAL COCKROACH in 
the lead, with a conversion under his 
belt. Eight and thirty sizzlers follow 
in its wake — each sparkling with 
biting irony, rollicking satire, and 
brilliant wit. Each is a pithy piece, 
amazingly odd; and beneath the 
gaiety that cloaks them all is much 
meaty substance. 


For instance, there is the story of 
Mary, Mary, Quite Obstreperous, or 
another concerning Enoch Ardent. 
Or again, Pretty Giri’s Progress, As 
One Moron to Another, Acute Affla- 
tus and so forth. 

Jack Woodford has contributed to 
most of the important magazines in 
America and his literary talent has 
been recognized for some time. In 
these short sketches he brings to bear 
a very agile intellect, a penetrating 
power of observation, and a surpris- 
ing fund of humor. 

To 

Louis Carrier & Co, 

83 East 10th Street, New York. 


Bottle me up a COCKROACH and label: 











Stylopyga Orientalis 
The Guide to Light 


Name .... 








Address 
City .... ... State pecans 


Check one of these 
[] Enclosed $2.60 {] Send C. O. D. 














Is There a Music Combine? 


Pointing Out a Few Sign Posts Which You May Consult on Your Way 
to Breaking Through Apparently Closed Portals 


By Roy GriFFiryu 


HAVE before me a letter from a semi- 

professional song writer. I say “semi” 
because, while she has had some songs pub- 
lished, she says, in her letters, something 
about the “combine” of music publishers or- 
ganized to keep good songs off the market. 
Another letter received this morning says: 
“Tt is next to impossible to break in through 
the Tin Pan Alley gang; I’ve tried it.” 

The “inner circle,” the “secret agreement” 
sort of thing has ever been a favorite refuge 
for the balked writer. Frankly— 

There is no “combine,” or “ring,” or 
“inner circle’ of music publishers banded 
together to keep you or any one else out. 

It is true, however, that there are perhaps 
ten million aspiring song writers in the 
United States and only one Irving Berlin. 
It stands to reason that a music publisher 
would prefer to read one new song submitted 
by a writer of proven ability than to wade 
through a thousand manuscripts submitted 
by unknown writers. 

The “ring” which exists, if it does exist, 
in music publishing circles is the “ring” 
which prefers, as a labor-saving measure, the 
efforts of the known go-getter. 

You are not known, you say? How can 
you break through? There is no definite 
answer to that. Every known writer of 
popular songs today battled his own way, 
somehow, through the apparently closed 
portals. Do you think there should be a 
special short-cut for you? 

It is possible, though, to point out a few 
sign posts which you may consult on your 
way, to help you along. I can show you the 
sign posts, but you’ve got to do your own 
travelling. 


T is important for a song writer to es- 
tablish connections with known writers, 


with orchestra leaders, with vaudeville per- 
formers, and so on. This is the easiest 
(though it isn’t always easy), quickest 
(though it is seldom quick), surest (though 
it is-not at all sure) way to get a song to a 
publisher’s attention. If an actress or an or- 
chestra leader likes a song, it is seldom diffi- 
cult to find a publisher. Sell the prospective 
singer of the song before trying to sell the 
song to the publisher. Show the publisher 
a potential market and he will wake up and 
take notice. 

When you place a song before a publisher, 
you are trying to sell him a market, a money- 
making opportunity, plus an idea. The song 
is merely the inanimate vehicle which serves 
to carry the idea. That is why a song which 
“steals” the idea of a popular hit seldom 
interests any publisher. He believes that the 
market for that particular idea has been 
supplied for the time being. He wants some- 
thing different. 

So, don’t imitate successes; be yourself. 
In writing a song, it is permissible to imitate 
the rhythm of a popular hit, or even to take 
not more than four bars of the melody. But 
don’t simply ape the idea of the already 
popular song. 

An original expression of an old idea— 
there are only a very few ideas in the world 
—is what both the publishers and public 
demand. 

Some publishers return unsolicited manu- 
scripts unread. Why? Because they have 
had unfortunate experiences with writers 
who claimed the publishers had stolen. the 
idea or the words of submitted songs. Re- 
sult: perhaps a suit for damages brought on 
by the writer and a sadder, wiser, more 
cynical publisher. 

Here is one dictum I would like to have 
posted in nice big letters in the studio of 


Writer's Digest 
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every song writer in the land: Music pub- 
lishers do not steal unpublished songs. They 
are no more honest than any one else, but 
they couldn't be annoyed stealing a manu- 
script which might lose thousands of dollars 
for them if they published it. 


HERE are only three or four basic ideas 

for popular songs in the whole wide 
world. Every publisher, every day, has 
access to a hundred or more song manu- 
scripts expressive of these few overworked 
ideas. And he should be so asinine as to 
steal one of them! 

If you still don’t trust publishers, how- 
ever, after what I have just said, you can 
easily protect yourself against their sup- 
posed grand larcenies, mayhems of master- 
pieces, and wickedness in general. Here’s 
how: 

Suppose you want to mail a copy of a new 
song to a publisher. At the same time you 
mail him the song, mail yourself a copy of 
it by registered mail. Leave the seal on your 
own registered package unbroken and you 
will have indisputable proof, vouched for by 
Uncle Sam by the date stamp, of the priority 
of your song. If you have an unbroken 
envelope dated May 12 containing a copy of 
a song, and if that song is surreptitiously 
published on the following October 15, the 
evidence will be pretty potent that a Sene- 
gambian lurks in the publisher’s coal-yard. 

Practically every one who has been bitten 
by the popular song writing bug wants to 
write the strictly popular type of song—fox 
trots and waltzes—jazzy, peppy, tuneful 
lays, at first. That’s where the big money is, 
of course. Later, they start writing the 
sentimental ballad sort of thing. And they 
are apt to be disappointed both times. In 
the field of jazz there is too much skilful 
competition, and in the sentimental ballad 
field there isn’t enough demand. 

What are known as semi-high class bal- 
lads are easier to place with publishers. 
There is less competition here—not so many 
writers producing them. There is not, how- 
ever, an especially profitable outlook for the 
writer in this field. 

Religious songs and children’s songs offer 
a limited field where there is comparatively 

(Continued on page 71) 





MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, 
make title covers, and print by any process. No order too 
small to receive attention, Estimate gladly furnished. We 
publish a book containing much valuable information for the 
new publisher. Price, $1.00, prepaid. 

Established 1876 


anannar ZIMMERMAN §,58" © 





SONG POEMS WANTED 
Fifty-Fifty Collaboration 
We help place songs, 50-50 on sales. We wrote: 
“SHADY RIVER” (National Prize Song)........ 5c 
“IT AIN'T A GOING TO SNOW” (Comedy)... .80c 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
Brookside, Salem, Ind. 








ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer will write 
melody to your words, and harmonize, revise, 
making the same ready to submit to the market. 
Postage. “Only White Roses and You” (Bal- 


lad), 35 cents. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 








MANY SONG POEMS WANTED 


Poems of 2 verses of 4 lines each and one 
chorus of 8 lines preferred. Longer poems 
considered. Free criticism. Send for latest 
and “best” proposition. 

“NATIONAL SONGLAND” 


Clark Building, Thomaston, Maine 





SONGWRITERS! 


(Poems or Melodies) 
If you want a bona fide proposition, send your name 
and address immediately to one of America’s popular 
song writers— 

RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 





WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your songs before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title 
pages and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 
1878 McClurg Bldg. Chicago 








SONGWRITERS 


Substantial Advance Royalties are paid om publisher's 

acceptance. Write for Free Booklet on developing ideas 

fer song words or musie required by Talking Pictures. 
NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 

1674 Breadway New Yerk 














Successful Boston Composer 
experienced in writing 
Popular, Semi-Classic and Art Songe 
will give your words a creditable setting. 


GORDON WEST 


222 Summer St., Room 412, Boston, Mass. 
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Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct 
from the publisher or editor of the publication. It is up-to-date and accurate informa- 
tion regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in 


this column. 





Prize Contests 


zark Life, Otto Ernest Rayburn, Editor, Kings- 
ton, Ark., pays $1.00 each month to young verse 
writers for the best poem of twelve lines or less. 
Grand prizes at the close of the year are $10 and 
$5. Any poem printed in the Ozarkian Corner of 
sark Life during 1929 is considered entered in 
the competition. 


Hartrampf's Vocabularies, Atlanta, Ga., will pay 
$10 for the first prize and $5 for the second prize 
for the winning slogan that can put into a few 
words or a phrase the capability and usefulness of 
Hartrampf’s Vocabularies. The book is a thesaurus 
of synonyms, antonyms, and relatives. It lists one 
word, and under it gives the various shades of 
meaning that could be used instead. “We want a 
catch phrase that can be used to advertise the 
book. In case of a tie additional prizes of the 
same amount will be awarded.” 


The Poet’s Digest, a new venture in poetry jour- 
nals, offers $20 in prizes for the three best answers 
to the following questions: “In What Way Can the 
Poetry Market Conditions be Bettered?” and “How 
Can a Poetry Journal Prove Valuable to the Poet?” 
Letters should not contain more than 300 words 
and must be mailed before September 15th. The 
prize winners will be announced in the October 
issue. The prizes to be awarded are: $10, first 
prize; $6, second prize, and $4, third prize. Ad- 
dress contributions to P. O. Box 4, Sta. G, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y 





Bozart, the Bi-monthly Poetry Review, Box 67, 
Station E, Atlanta, Ga. Ernest Hartsock, Editor. 
“We use verse of literary merit only; no senti- 
mental verse wanted. In general, no material over 
100 lines in length is desired, though exception is 
made for manuscripts of extraordinary literary 
merit. Also use a limited number of pen and ink 
line drawings. We pay in prizes of cash and 
books.” 





Winners in The Jewish Forum short story con- 
test recently conducted are: Maurice Redmon, 
of Newark, N. J., won the first prize of $100 with 
his story, entitled “The Schul”; Mrs. Adele Black- 
man, of New York, won the second prize of $59 
for her story, entitled “Rekindled,’ and Emanuel 





Cohen, of New York, won the third prize of $25 
for his story, entitled “The Second Generation.” 
Miss B. E. Josephson, of Columbus, Ohio, received 
honorable mention. The judges were Marjorie 
Blaine, Rabbi Abraham Burstein and Dr. Albert 
J. Levine. 

The Kaleidoscope, A National Magazine of 
Poetry, 702 North Vernon St., Dallas, Texas, 
announces that the $10 prize offered by them in 
their contest which closed June Ist, for the best 
reason why The Kaleidoscope is a suitable name 
for a poetry magazine, was awarded to John Rich- 
ard Moreland, of Norfolk, Va., for his entry: 

Stars in the firmament of the grass, 
Dandelions in the meadow of the sky, 
And a world turning ... turning... . 





The Kingston News, Kingston, Ark., will pay 
$l for each miniature essay on “Unstandardized 
Communities.” If you know of a town or locality 
that has done an original thing, tell it to the News. 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope if you wish 
manuscript returned. Contest closes October 1, 1929. 





More than 200 original one-act plays, written 
especially for blind actresses, were received by 
the Lighthouse Players, of the New York Associa- 
tion for the Blind, in their first national play con- 
test. Winners of the one-act plays have just been 
announced. 

Miss Anne Murray, of 430 North Benton Ave., 
Los Angeles, won the first prize of $150 for her 
play, “Not in the Evidence.” Miss Elaine Sterne Car- 
rington, of 89 Joralemon St., Brooklyn, N. Y., won 
the second prize of $75 for her play, “Fear.” Miss 
Jessamine Peabody, of 438 W. 116th St, New York 
City, won third prize. A fourth prize was given 
to Miss Sheila Karmanym, of 874 Faxon Ave., 
Westwood Park, San Francisco. Honorable mention 
was given to Mr. A. L. Barley, 99 Howe St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

A group of New York theatrical producers, actors 
and actresses served as judges in the contest. They 
were: Mr. Winthrop Ames, Mr. Grant Mitchell, 
Miss Blanche Yurka, Mr. George F. Abbott, author 
of “Broadway,” Miss Jane Cowl, and Mrs. Florenz 
Ziegfield. Plays submitted came to the Lighthouse 
Players from all parts of the United States, from 
Canada, England and France. The prize-winning 
plays will be produced in the fall. 
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Ozark Life, Kingston, Ark., will pay $25 for the 
best collection of Ozark folk songs, as originally 
sung by the natives of this region. Brief historical 
comment will help. Arrangement should be in his- 
torical sequence, if possible. All unaccepted manu- 
scripts are returned if stamped, self-addressed 
envelope is enclosed. Contest closes October 1, 1929. 


The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C., will pay 
$7 per word for the best wisecrack submitted not 
later than August 31, 1929. Not only that, but 
The Pathfinder offers $10 each for the ten wise- 
cracks deemed by our judges to be the next most 
meritorious. Meanwhile, our policy of paying 
a dollar for each item printed in this department 
continues. No contributions will be returned, so 
do not send stamps or inquire about receipt or 
disposal of items. Address, Gimcrack Editor, 
The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


For acceptable essays on the subject, “Why I 
Go or Do Not Go to Church,” The Thinker will 
pay from $1 to $20. Do not write more than 500 
words. At least ten such essays are wanted for 
the autumn number of The Thinker. Payment will 
be made in proportion to value of the manuscript 
to the publication. Essays will not be returned 
unless accompanied by stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. Contest closes October 1, 1929. 


$1.00 will be paid for every slogan or phrase 
written around the word Van that is acceptable, 
such as Van-Fan, Van-Clan, Van-Kay-Plan, etc. 
The three samples given are not to be used unless 
with some changes or additions. The slogans or 
phrases should not be over ten words and the 
words should all be short. The most important 
feature will be in the sound of the combination. 
The contest will close December 31, 1929. Any 
writer may submit as many entries as desired, but 
they should be on separate cards or sheets of paper. 
Letters may accompany entries, but should be 
written on separate sheets. Nothing is desired on 
the sheets containing slogans other than the name 
and address of the writer and the words “For the 
Van-Fan Contest.” 

Submit all entries to Van Syndicate, Vandalia, 
Missouri. 


British Markets 


The Newspaper World, 14 Cross St., London. 
E. C. 2, England. Charles Baker, Editor. Issued 
weekly. “We welcome news and views of interest 
to mewspapermen, advertisers, advertising agents, 
publishers, printers—in fact, all who are concerned 
in the newspaper game. We use photographs occa- 
sionally, but rarely from outside contributors. 
Manuscripts are reported on within two weeks, and 
payment is made weekly on publication.” 


Passing Show, 93 Long Acre, London, W. C. 2. 
W. A. Williamson, Editor. Issued weekly. “Stories 
(humorous or dramatic) of 1500 words are wanted; 
also humorous skits of 650 to 850 words in length. 
We pay on publication.” 


Pearson’s Magazine, 17 Henrietta St., Covent 
Garden, London, England. Editor, John Reed 
Wade. Issued monthly. Popular Fiction and 
Article Magazine. “We want short stories of 

































































HURDLES 


What a lot of obstacles arise in the path of 
your manuscripts as they travel to the 
editor’s desk. There is the hurdle of poor 
diction, the hurdle of faulty plot construc- 
tion, the obstacle of inexperience. But 
perhaps the most unsurmountable barrier is 
lack of that intangible element that often 
means the difference between acceptance and 
rejection of a story—the professional touch. 


It may be that any one of these has been the 
cause of those polite, curt rejection slips. 


You can clear these hurdles swiftly and 
cleanly under the training of the Palmer 
Institute. Let the guidance of experienced 
writers equip and strengthen your natural 
abilities so that you will be able to produce 
stories that sell. The Palmer Institute of 
Authorship can help you give them color, 
logic, life. 
The Palmer Institute does not attempt to 
shape your abilities to standard form. It 
takes your talent as it is and prevents a 
hundred false starts. Palmer training is 
inspirational, thorough. It may do for your 
stories swiftly, what you may not be able to 
do even in many years by yourself. 
Palmer Courses are endorsed by many 
famous authors including, 


RutTuH Comrort MITCHELL 
Rupert HUGHES 
Cari CLAUSEN 
Jim TULLy 
KATHARINE NEWLIN BurRT 
ALEX McLaren 
FREDERICK STUARTGREENE 





“You are making it 
possible for beginners 
in writing to travel 
over abighwayinstead Use the coupon for more 
of adificult road,” says 


RuthComfort Mitchell. facts that may interest you. 
PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 15-W, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 


I am interested in: 0 Short Story Writing 0 English and Self- 
Expression O Photoplay Writing 0 Criticism Service 





Name. — 


Address, 
All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call. 
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Happy Greetings 
are extended 
to the readers of 
The Writer’s Digest 
by 
The Bromfield Publishers 
Brookline Village 
Massachusetts 
Makers of Greeting Cards 
For All Occasions 





















Automotive Articles Wanted! 


THE BATTERY MAN wants articles on merchandising, 
servicing, and technical subjects pertinent to Automotive 
Electrical and Battery Stations. Line drawings, photos, and 
cuts are acceptable to use with material offered. 

Submit your material to us if it is in our field. Prompt 
consideration will be given to all offerings. 


THE BATTERY MAN, Terre Haute, Ind. 
















We are in the market for Fiction 
and Biography 
GAGE & MORAN, Publishers 
Send MSS. to Midwest office 
Perry-Payne Bldg., Cleveland, O. 




























Wanted—Original Manuscripts 
on Banking Subjects 


for publication in bank house organs ; 
stories and articles of 500 to 1500 
words, illustrating usefulness of trust, 
checking, savings, safe deposit, invest- 
ment counsel, travel, and other modern 
banking services. Report promptly. 
Pay lc to 2c a word for accepted 
matter. 


Editorial Dept., 


LIVERMORE & KNIGHT CO. | 
42 Pine St., Providence, R. I. 
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dramatic, romantic or humorous interest, of from 
2000 to 6000 words in length. Articles of general 
and topical interest, interviews with outstanding 
personalities, particularly if in the nature of revela- 
tions, are also used. Payment is made by agree- 
ment with author, on acceptance.” 


The Pharmaceutical Journal and Pharmacist, 17, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W. C. 1. James 
Pinkerton Gilmour, Editor. Issued weekly; the 
official organ of the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain. “We want articles on scientific, 
technical and other subjects of pharmaceutical bear- 
ing and interest. Average length, 1500 to 2000 
words. Also use news items, scientific and tech- 
nical abstracts, trade notes, obituaries, biographical 
notices, etc. We use sketches, figures and graphs 
drawn to scale in India ink for illustrations of 
articles, etc. Poetry is accepted only in excep- 
tional cases. We usually report within ten days, 
and pay according to agreement with author.” 


Popular Gardening, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
St., London, England. H. H. Thomas, Editor. 
Issued weekly for amateur gardeners. “We are 
in the market for articles (with or without illus- 
trations) that will interest amateur gardeners, of 
1000 words in length. We also welcome interest- 
ing photographs of flowers and gardens, especially 
if accompanied by owners’ experiences. Payment 
is made by arrangement.” 


Mater Boating World, 110-111 Strand, London, 
W. C. 2. T. Stanhope Sprigg, Editor. Issued 
monthly. “We are in the market for articles of 
1500 to 2000 words in length dealing with all 
aspects of motorboating, cruising and power 
yachting of popular interest. A special outboard 
section is also carried. We use photographs of 
news value appropriate to this type of magazine. 
Manuscripts are reported on promptly, and we 
pay on tenth of month following publication, ac- 
cording to merit.” 


Book Publishers 


Louis Carrier & Co., 33 East 10th St., New 
York. “We want book-length works, both fiction 
and non-fiction; fiction particularly with American 
themes and settings; non-fiction of any nature. 
Work, however, must be positively of first-class 
nature. Our slogan is ‘An open door to fresh ideas 
with lucid presentation.’ We report within a month 
and pay on royalty basis, twice yearly.” 


Jesse Ray Miller, Publisher, 3566 University 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. “We publish books only, 
especially college and university textbooks in So- 
ciology. Ten per cent royalty is paid.” 





Greeting Card Publishers 


Dreyfuss Art Co., Inc., 137 Varick St. New 
York City. “We need verses, four to eight lines 
each, for all occasions of frequent occurrence, in- 
cluding all wedding anniversaries from the first to 
the fifteenth.” 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 


CRITICISM 


SERVICE 




















Rates for 


Criticizing Prose 


The Critical Board 
charges only a nominal 
fee for its services, in 
spite of the high quality 
of counsel rendered. The 
charges based upon length 
of manuscripts are as 
follows: 


for 1000 words or less 


$2.00 
for 1000 to 2000 words 


$3.00 


for 2000 to 3000 words 


$4.00 


for 3000 to 4000 words 


$5.00 


for 4000 to 5000 words 


Sixty cents for each 1000 
words between 5000 
and 10,000. 

Fifty cents for each 1000 
words above 10,000. 


Verse 


5¢ per line— minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 
lines, 4c per line. 


Typing Service 


We also offer a typing 
service for which we 
charge 75c per 1000 
words—for poetry and 
songs 2c per line. The 
work is done by expert 
typists on good quality 
paper, and the price in- 
cludes one complete set 
of carbon copies, 
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N°? DOUBT, you have often wished you knew 

some great, successful author, knew him well 
enough to submit your manuscripts for his criticism. 
Perhaps you have said to yourself: “I know there’s 
something not just right in my work, but what it is 
I can’t quite find out. I need the help of an expert.” 
To meet this need, we are offering you the services 
of successful writers who have learned the ropes and 
can give you competent criticism of the first order. 


Gives You the Benefit of 
Long and Successful Experience 


The writers chosen to serve on the Dicest’s 
Critical Board know that the struggle of the be- 
ginner is difficult and sympathize with his striving. 
They were chosen particularly because they have 
been through this struggle themselves and know 
what it is. With a background of much experience, 
they are able to show you how to improve your 
manuscripts and fit them to editorial needs. In their 
hands, your manuscripts are criticized as sincerely 
as their own, and you not only learn what you must 
not do, but also what you must do if you are to 
become a thorough writer. 


How to Sell Your Manuscripts 


With the advice and criticism of the Wruiter’s Dicest 
Critical Board, you will be able to correct your weakness, 
and at the same time you will receive valuable information 
on the most logical markets for your work. You will find 
suggestions and criticism absolutely honest and straightfor- 
ward and a most effective aid to more sales. 

The rates are low compared with the results of this 
friendly, constructive service. Hundreds of others have 
benefited by it. Send your manuscript today and enjoy 
these advantages. 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept. 
22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. 
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Magazine 
WANTS diversified fiction—stories of adventure, romance, 


humor or sentiment—gripping stories of human 
cramatic situations. 
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Address manuscripts to 


PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE 
33 W. 60th St., New York, N. Y. 


$3 FOR A PLOT 


Send your story-idea in a few words. I supply plot, 
incidents, characters, title, markets—everything. En- 
close $8 with each story-idea. Also stories criticised, 
revised at 75 cents each 1000 words. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. D, Hartford, Conn. 


Suite 633, 











STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand fer story eoneostal in be me Faomoter (silent 
and ——s and a Mn id. Manuscripts developed aad 
revieed fer Paap pod. ae pee ke oad pabtishers. Ketablished 
1917. lities make our SERVICE 


Lecation 
mOST ADVANTAGEOUS, "hae Department operated on 
commission basis. 
Write fer FREE BOOKLET giving full 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
413 Western & Santa Menica Bidg., Mellywood, Calif. 














We'll Help You to Sell 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play-Broker and Authors’ Agent 
55 WEST FORTY-SECOND ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Articles, 
prial recommen 


Motion Pictures, 
dations. 


Magazine Fiction, 
for circulars and edit. 


Books, 


Send 


la YS, 
etc. 








TWO FOR ONE 
SIX MONTH SUBSCRIPTION TO THE v AN, 
WITH FREE CRITICISM ON ONE MANUSCRIPT 
(Under 5000 words) FOR ONE DOLLAR. Send ms, 
and bill. Books published royalty basis. THE VAN 
SYNDICATE anthology editor in each state 
Five hundred dollar income. 





ants an 
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to compile State An 


THE VAN SYNDICATE, Dept. DA, Vandalia, Mo. 


thology. 








SELL YOUR STORY! 


For adequate representation among talking picture 
producers, New York market, send your stories promptly. 
No special form, theme, dialogue or length required. 
The story is the thing! lmuaiiian invited. 


DANIEL O’MALLEY COMPANY 


109 East 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 














We Publish and Market | 


BOOKS of the UNUSUAL KIND 


Those Having a nnigeges 


ESTIMATES FURNISHE 
CATALOGUE MAILED ON REQUEST 


AVONDALE PRESS 


1841 BROADWAY, Dept. B, New York City | 








Writer’s Digest 


P. F. Volland Co., Joliet, Ill. Margaret T. Ray- 
mond, Book Editor; Rachel Learnard, Sentiment 
Editor. “Books for children, 5000 to 20,000 words, 
or mechanical and toy books are wanted. Also 
publish greeting cards, particularly four to six-line 
Christmas Greetings. We report within three 
weeks and pay fifty cents a line for verse.’ 


Japanese Wood Novelty Co., 109-119 Sumner 
t., Providence, R. I. Theodore Markoff, Editor. 
“Two, four, six and eight-line verses or senti- 
ments for greeting cards for Ever Day cards, as 
well as for seasons, such as Valentine, Easter, 
Mother’s Day, Christmas, etc., are wanted.” 


Henderson Lithographing Co., Norwood Station, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. Vela Edwards Willett, Editor. 
“Greeting card sentiments for all occasions are 


considered at all times of the year. Payment is 


made on acceptance.’ 

Gartner and Bender, 1104 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Cobert Bender, Editor. “Our present 
needs are amply fulfilled.” 


Owen Card Pub. Co., Inc., Elmira, N. Y. C. R. 
Swan, Editor. “We are in the market for greet- 


ing card sentiments—four and six lines preferred, 
also shorter if necessary, for Christmas, New Year, 
Every Day Occasions, Birthday, Thanksgiving, 
Faster, Mother’s Day. Special cards for relations, 
friends, members of immediate family are particu- 
larly wanted. First-class material only. We report 
within a week and pay fifty cents a line.” 


Metropolitan Lithograph & Publishing Co., 167 
30w St., Everett, Mass. C. B. Lovewell, Editor. 


“We want verses for greeting cards, four to eight 
lines in length preferred. We pay as soon as pos- 
sible, usually Coiesiicnd. at rate of twenty-five 
cents a line.” 


The Boston Line, 1010 Commonwealth Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Charles Clarke, Editor. “Christmas, 
Valentine, Easter and Every Day Verse of four 
and eight lines are solicited.” 


Hall Brothers, Inc., Grand Ave. and Walnut at 
26th Sts., Kansas City, Mo. C. C. Culp, Editor. 
“Greeting card sentiments of all types and seasons, 


four to six lines in length, are welcomed. We pay 
fifty cents a line for accepted material.” 
Fiction Markets 
Blade and Ledger, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 


“We are in the market for good, clean fiction 
the romance, adventure, or ‘happiness’ class— 
especially fiction with a small-town background, 
ranging from 1000 to 3500 words in length. Excep- 
tionally strong ‘short’ stories of from 1000 to 1650 
words are also desired. Sex and problem stories 
are not wanted. We pay on acceptance, from one 
and a half to five cents a word, depending on quality.” 


Ill. 
of 


51O N. 
similar 


Chicago, III. 
outlined for 


Dearborn St., 
to that 


Extra Moncey, 
“We want fiction 
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Blade and Ledger, except that stories of house-to- 


house selling, and stories with ‘success’ or ‘busi- AUTHORS—SPECIAL 
ness’ backgrounds are desired. Also, true stories I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
of individuals’ experiences in earning money in their for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 


Write for special rates on various items of service. 


spare time. ood photographs of th rson writ- ‘ : : ‘ 
pare time. G case tao ieee : ests : If you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


ten about should be submitted with the manuscript. 
Stories of great achievements are not as desirable JOS. F. ROBINSON 

as stories telling exactly how some one started 5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
making extra money. We pay from one and a half 
to five cents a word on acceptance.” 








WHAT EDITORS WANT 


Clean, clear, letter-perfect manuscripts on heavy bond 


Movie Romances, 510 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, paper. Revision and typing of Mss. Especial attea- 
Ill. “We specialize in true romances of the film tien given to poetry by a writer of experience. Seven 
folk—both the celebrities and the little known years successful service to writers. 
members of the film colony. These romances must FRANCES RODMAN 
be true and must have a clean, happy background. P. O. Box 284, Ridgewood, N. J. 


The love adventures and sex angle of stars are 
distinctly not wanted. All articles must be au- 
thentic and acceptable to the parties about whom Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
they are written. Fiction requirements are: an experienced author’s typist. 


Stories of adventure, romance and humor, with a 
‘movie’ background—that is, stories about film folk 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 1c per line. 








and stories where the plots are laid in the studio, Special attention given books. 
the motion picture offices, or out on ‘location.’ HELEN E. STREET 
Other articles of interest to film fans will also be 123 N. 10th St., , Olean, N. Y. 
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The 
Howand Why of Success in 


THIS FICTION BUSINESS 


Know By H. Bedford-Jones 


ow Well ° hases o This book gives you ‘“‘the low-down” on all 
the problems and pitfalis met and overcome in 
the hard school of actual experience, by one of 
eae the most successful fiction writers in America. 
why the author an couldn't What Bedford-Jones tells in this book of price- 
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ABSOLUTELY UNSALABLE 


when I received them—yet, after my editing, 
these stories were sold to well-known publishers : 


“The Demon Demonstrator”’...........-4 Munsey’s 
CE BRE oc 65. 6s:656 cbr 9ds.e cle wmee ee I Confess 
“Delta Justice”’...... “vans wee Young’s Magazine 
TORIES ic isiediagsndewese vas oune Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?’’........ Collier's 
“Derelicts’ (Novel) ....-.cceeeeee Dorrance & Co. 
SEE Sis rkeeswrereeeveeeensonetede Ace-High 
“A Matter of Honor’’......../ National Sportsman 
“Fionor of the Force”’...«cccoccsccce Danger Trail 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience”’.......... True Story 


Dozens of other stories, classed as ‘“‘hopeless’” by 
critics and rejected repeatedly by magazines, were sold 
after revision to Blue Book, Argosy, Adventure, Black 
Mask, Blade and Ledger, 10-Story Book, Wide World, 
Popular, Brain Power, Flapver’s Experience, and others. 
If you are in need of assistance—criticism, revision, or 
sales—my service, backed up by ten years’ experience, 
will give your work the best possible chance. Write 
for terms, etc 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Criticism—Revision—Sales 
Former Magazine Editor—Literary Agent Since 1918 
306 Elton Building, Tallapoosa, Ga. 








$1250 For Original Photoplay Story 
Our sales department sold unknown author’s first story 
for above amount. We revise, copyright and market 
stories for both silent and talking pictures. Located 
in the heart of motion picture industry. We know the 
demand. Established 1917. Free Booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 
313 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 
We place high-grade fiction, plays, features, poetry, 
illustrative art work, and photographs. 
(Typing Service) 
INTERNATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


Information on Request 








ANY of the literary critics 
advertising in WRITER’S 
DIGEST have built up a splendid 
business for themselves solely 
from the readers of this magazine. 
Several of these literary critics 
operate large offices with a corps 
of assistants. 
O the mature man or woman 
who is an expert at literary crit- 
icism and has a wide acquaintance 
among publishers, WRITER'S 
DIGEST offers a lucrative source 
of income. 


Send for advertising rates and 
full details stating references. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
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BREAKING INTO ADWRITING 
(Continued from page 33) 


as often as not no abler or more experienced 
than yourself. Layout and copy, as arts, 
were in swaddling-clothes. Slogans were the 
great thing. Lord & Thomas were just pio- 
neering the familiar method of persuasion 
known today as “reason-why” in adwriting. 
Appropriations of a hundred thousand dol- 
lars were respected sums. 


Today, this picture is changed. Practical- 
ly every college and university has courses 
in Advertising. Numerous courses are 
taught by mail, and many good text-books 
are available. Appropriations like Lucky 
Strike’s twelve and a half millions and Chev- 
rolet’s twenty-three millions are not even 
“spectacular.” Aviation opens up a whole 
new advertising field. Television will do 
the same. Chain stores are forging a new 
commercial epic. Sound pictures are here 
to stay—full-color pictures are just around 
the corner. Science and industry have only 
begun their stride. What the Advertising 
business of ten, fifteen, twenty years from 
now will be it thrills me merely to con- 
jecture! 

All of this is but another way of saying 
that the adwriters of tomorrow have jobs 
cut out for them incomparably more chal- 
lenging, more charming and more charged 
with opportunity, than any which we who 
are harness-broke are doing today. 

My concluding tip, therefore, is as simple 
as it is significant. Namely: 

If reason, temperament, inclination, com- 
mon sense and circumstance all point to your 
eligibility for the work of adwriting—then 
you're justified in breaking in, even if you 
have to change your name, swim the Eng- 
lish Channel, and walk backwards from Dan 
to Beersheba to do it! 


END, LOAN.—Loan for lend, though 

common in the United States, is not in 
approved use, except sometimes in financial 
language. It is best to say “I lend or lent 
(past tense) him money.” But “he received 
a loan of money.”—Kablegram. 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 
(*James Knapp Reeve and *Agnes M. Reeve, Editors) 


DO YOU KNOW 


that ours is the oldest established Literary Service in America? For twenty-five years it has 
served writers, hundreds of whom have testified their appreciation of our aid. 

We read manuscripts and give writers the benefit of our experience in perfecting them 
to the point where they will be acceptable to editors and publishers. 

To be entirely free for this work we have disposed of our monthly magazine, The 
Writer’s Bulletin, which is now consolidated with W riter’s Digest. Our work in future 
will be wholly confined to the criticism of manuscripts, revision of same when that is required, 
preparation of copy for publication, and advice as to markets, and the sale of manuscripts for 
our clients. Specially will we give attention to correct typing, and to the preparation of book 
manuscripts for publication. (And to the publication and sale of standard textbooks for 
writers, as below.) 

The charges for Reading, full Letter of Criticism, and Advice Regarding Markets, for 
each manuscript, are as follows: 


eo ee niceties epbtyda wee Sikes enawaewaes $1.00 
Ra ae I ics ace ddicgss Grats See TOS Reda a Sew Bhs wD wG pie SWibiw Mince 1.60 
I SMI oo os ecine oes end wise ie siheesecbesemisies-eaeawuenewanncen 2.25 
I ics .cis esos adhe Kew ne oben KEa Te ANSWER ee Meow Re eee ARH 3.00 
I ee IN So 6 a 5 oo 5 wisi bop 0050-4 Saw eee ae Keo NS oes eS MOREA 3.75 


Words over 5,000, in one manuscript, and up to 40,000 words, 5V cents additional for each 
thousand words. 

For MSS. of more than 40,000 words, special rates will be given on application. 

Criticism of Poetry $1.50 for one, two or three poems of a total between 10 and 50 lines, 
and $3.00 for one, two, or three poems of a total between 50 and 100 lines. 

Special rates, on application, for collections totalling 200 lines or more. 

Typing of manuscripts—50c a thousand words. With one carbon copy, 75c. Our typing 
service is of the very best character. 

Revision, complete editing, or rewriting, if required, will be charged for according to the 
extent and character of the work. This, of course, can be told only after reading the individual 
manuscript. 

We employ no assistants as “readers” or critics, consequently will undertake no more 
manuscripts than those to which we can give personal attention. 


Our Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Craftsmanship (Dimick)................. $3.00 
Where and How to Sell Manuscripts... ....ccuscccccccsccsccssesseccousess 3.50 
Ast of Inventing Characters: (Poltt) «0... ccccscencccsssvvcseccocescceses SOU 
I INNS SUI sie cinic aide dd we dois sln'saeesuie ie Wane habs weomesedaaeu's 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) ............... cece cece eee e cece ecseeece 2.10 
Technique of Fiction. Writing (DOWSt):..0.0..6cccccccseccceecssesenscevwsenis 1.75 
See ee EE €or 1.50 
Plottina the Short Story (CHUA) oioiccec.csiccccccsc0weseesegseevewweeweee 1.00 
88 Ways to Make Money by Writing..................cee cece cece teeees 1.20 
Pifoe Big a eo er 1.00 
DME RU IAB TIE SI oo 0-4 '0,0'6:6. 5 9-05 .56:4:05 sin sins 4 5:9 009.89 sie biNsS Crem P a wdeCOe® 1,00 
Rhyines 206 Meters CWiislow) oocicccccccicsccccscvcscetcecsvcstevecscevens 75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk)............... ccc eee eee ee ieee see tae 
RIE Pe I RIES 4 onic aos oie ARMA Cade eRe ws sre won sea Spurs .. 00 
The Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language....................... 2.15 
PR COE TO WY TRUE oo 8 0isein 9s '2 0156 0d 6idia 0 #500050! 0 410 .6:9.50% biesdwieimiere ger 2.65 
NE ee WU ois sos asi 6s eSATA NORM send Doss esaedeeeawsonsawa ne 20 


CATALOGUE OF 30 OTHERS 
THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, ‘Franklin, Ohio 


*Formerly editor of the Editor and of The Writer’s Bulletin. 

*Agnes M. Reeve is well and favorably known through her pertinent articles in the various writers’ maga- 
zines, upon Short Story work, and by her many correspondents who have testified their appreciation of her 
searching, but kindly letters of criticism. 
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EARN MONEY WRITING 


My service will help you write with care and skill. It will 
show you how to get ideas, how to develop them, how to 
write stories that sell. Short-story writing taught by mail 
in ten lessons; also typing, criticism, literary revision, and 
sales service. Write for particulars 


LESLIE CLEMENS 
138 Cameron St., N., Kitchener, Ont., Canada 








e ee ne 
Typing—Revision—Verse Criticism 
Distinctive typing; unabridged-dictionary service; one 
carbon. Prose copying from typed copy, 50c per 1000 
words; from handwritten, 75c per 1000 words. Poems: 
lc per line. Literary revision of prose, 50c per 1000 
words. Verse criticism, 3c per line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 


1711-D Spring Street Racine, Wis. 








BEFORE 
The Editor Buys -- - 


he must read your story. A sorry 
looking manuscript on poor 
paper convinces the editor that 
he is looking at an amateurish 
piece of work. Two, quick, ex- 
perienced motions of his hands 
and the manuscript is back 1 
the envelope with a rejection 
slip cuddling next to it. 

Had the manuscript been typed 
on fresh, crisp, good-looking 
stationery and enclosed in the 
official stiff envelope, he would 
at least have READ your story. 
A successful salesman dresses 
well. The manuscript that looks 
cheap and scrubby is yet to be 
bought! 


Give Yourself the Breaks! 


Dress up your manuscript. Be sure 
that the editor at least reads your story. 
Make sure that his first impression is a 
good one. Treat yourself to professional 
stationery. 

100 sheets high grade MS paper, 
814 x11 inches 

100 second sheets for 
carbon copies 

25 Manila Envelopes, 414 x 94% 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9, for 
return purposes 

This high - grade professional 
manuscript stationery can be had 
NOW at only $1.50. Send your 
order and check to Writer’s Digest, 
22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


making 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 61) 


considered. We pay from one and a half to five 
cents a word on acceptance.” 


True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York 
City, N. Y. Editor, Eleanor Minne. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We welcome first 
person stories of the confession type, from 2000 
to 5000 words in length; and serials, any length. 
Also need short, pungent anecdotes, first person, 
that will fit under the general head of ‘What Has 
Been Your Most Amusing Experience’ in a de- 
partment called ‘Life’s Little Comedies.’ We pay 
two cents a word on acceptance.” 

Photoplay, “Brickbats and Bouquets” Depart- 
ment, 221 West 57th St., New York City, pays 
$25, $10 and $5.00 monthly for the best criticisms 
of photoplays or artists—not over 150 words. 





West, Garden City, N. Y. Roy de S. Horn, 
Editor. Issued bi- weekly ; 20c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. Western magazine. “We are in the market 
for vigorous stories set in Western America, Mex- 
ico and Western Canada; tales with fresh, strong 
plots, rugged action; and humorous yarns. Though 
any length manuscript will be considered carefully, 
short stories from 3000 to 7000 words, novelettes 
from 15,000 to 45,000 words, and serial novels from 
50,000 to 90,000 words will receive attention. West- 
ern poems and fact articles are used occasionally. 
We pay on acceptance.” 


Literary Publications 


The Free-Lance Writer's Bulletin is the name of 
a new writers’ trade journal reaching professional 
and amateur authors. Articles on technique, per- 
sonal experiences, hints, interviews with successful 
authors and editors, and practical articles on all 
phases of writing are desired. Contributors should 
bear in mind that acceptable articles must contain 
facts and not useless generalities. No manuscripts 
over 1000 words in length are desired. Payment 
for all accepted material will be made at one-half 
cent a word on publication. First issue will appear 
in November. Write Free-Lance Writer's Bulletin, 
P. O. Box 4, Station G, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Menorah Journal, 63 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Henry Hurwitz, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
stories, 2000 to 5000 words; articles, sketches, 1500 
o 3000 words; poems; one-act plays, etc., prefer- 
ably on Jewish life. Our magazine is cultural and 
material must be judged to have literary merit. 
We pay approximately tivo cents a word.” 






Physical Culture Magazine, Macfadden Publica- 
tions, Inc., 1926 Broadway at 64th St., New York. 
Carl Easton Williams, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We need articles on 
the art of living and the art of happiness, including 
the mental side of keeping fit. The desire is to 
‘dramatize’ health lessons in terms of personality 
stories and personal experiences stressing human 
interest. Short stories and serials (not over 50,000 
words) of love, domestic problems, adventure, out- 
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doors, ‘humor and mystery, with a physical culture 
leaning, are wanted. Payment is made on accept- 
ance, minimum rate two cents a word. We also 
want ‘baby page’ photos (gratis), ‘Body Beautiful’ 
photos, both sexes, at $5 each, and outdoor photos.” 





Plain Talk, 381 Fourth Ave., New York. G. D. 
Eaton, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 
a year. “We use factual articles of 3000 to 5000 
words and good verse, but at present we are bought 
up several months ahead on factual articles. We 
do not use essays. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks, and payment is made on accept- 
ance, at the rate of one cent a word.” 





Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., 
New York City. Henry Seidel Canby, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 10c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We 
want essays of not over 3300 words in length of 
literary bearing. We use short, non-topical poems. 
Payment is made after publication, at the rate oi 
two cents a word for essays.” 





Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Robert Bridges, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “Short stories, not 
over 5000 words; short articles on current topics, 
3000 to 5000 words; and a few poems are published 
in each number. We report within four weeks, 
and pay within two weeks of acceptance.” 





Musical Journals 


Parade, 150 W. 46th St., New York City. Robert 
Faber, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 
a year. A magazine of music, theatre and allied 
arts, reflecting the life and world of Broadway. 
“We want interesting articles, interviews, stories, 
poems, drawings and photographs, and features, 
definitely in the spirit of our magazine. Average 
length of articles about 1500 words; in rare cases, 
2000. We report within two weeks, and pay two 
cents a word and up, depending on value of article.” 





Western Music and Radio Trade Journal, 501 
Commercial Exchange Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Editor, Wallace M. Byam. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
articles of trade interest and value only. Length 
depends on material value. Photographs of trade 
interest are published along with articles, for which 
$1.00 is paid. Manuscripts are reported on prompt- 
ly, and payment is made on publication, at rate of 
one cent a word.” 

Musical Courier, 113 W. Sith St., New York 
City. Leonard Liebling, Editor. Issued weekly; 
15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use articles accom- 
panied by photographs on musical topics. We report 
promptly and pay according to merit.” 





Sports Magazines 


Fur-Fish-Game, 174 E. Long St., Columbus, O. 
Editor, A. R. Harding. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We are over-supplied.” 





The Magazine Antiques, 468 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. Homer Eaton Keyes, Editor. Issued 
(Continued on page 68) 














PLOTTO 


A New Method of Plot 
Suggestion for Writers 
of Creative Fiction 
By 
WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 


is as helpful to the professional 
writer of fiction as to the ama- 
teur. 


The noted editor, publisher 
and publicist, Col. S.S. McClure, 
writes of PLOTTO: “It is cer- 
tainly as essential to a writer as 
a dictionary, or as a Roget’s 
Thesaurus—with this difference: 
There is no inspiration in a dic- 
tionary, while PLOTTO is a liv- 
ing thing, full of suggestions and 
hints, and rich in the very mate- 
rial that turns the imagination 
into the reality of the written 
word.” 


The famous writer, H. Bed- 
ford-Jones, writes of PLOTTO: 
“You have produced a marvelous 
thing here, a tremendous help to 
writers.” 


Send stamp for de- 
scriptive booklet. 


ADDRESS: 


WILLIAM WALLACE COOK 
Marshall, Michigan 
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All The Stories 
That Were Ever Written! 











Imagine having the basic plot of every 
story that was ever written at your finger 
tips. It sounds amazing, yet a famous 
French author has made this very thing 
possible. Georges Polti has discovered that 
there are only 36 dramatic situations actu- 
ally possible and that these or variations of 
them are at the bottom of every plot. 











Polti’s 
THE 36 DRAMATIC 
SITUATIONS 








If you want to keep your readers thrilled 
with new and unexpected situations, if you 
want to know how to get suspense into your 
story, if you want to be a master of “‘sur- 
prise,” this book will prove a revelation to 
you. It is a complete analysis of all pos- 
sible situations and combinations of situ- 
ations. No matter what your story may be— 
romance, humor, tragedy, society, adven- 
ture, detective, mystery—here is a book 
showing you what situation to use and how 
and where to use it. With this volume as 
your guide you can write the sort of tense, 
dramatic stories that will sell. Cloth, $1.50, 
postpaid. 











Send, today, to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 





22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 











The Information you want 


And—~ WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 
—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 


and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50. 
postpaid. Order it—TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 
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Strengthen Your Plots! 


Stories to SELL must have strong, 
dynamic plots. Learn plot con- 
struction from the ground up. 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


Gives the facts and fundamentals of short-story 
plotting, covering the subject more thoroughly 
than any one volume you can get. These headings 
only suggest the valuable information crammed 
into this book: 

The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot: Plot Analysis: 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting: The Prog- 
ressive Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events: 
Plot Development; The Ten Possible Plot Mani- 
festations; Plot Genealogy: Classifications and 
Variations of Plot: Practical Plot Sources: A 
Storehouse Full of Plots: Practical Demonstration 
in Plot Building: The Plot-Built Story. 

Study this book. Write stories with plots that 
compel interested reading—that demand editorial 
acceptance. 175 pages. art-cloth cover, an amasz- 
ing value at $1.50. postpaid. Send for your copy 
today. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


| 22 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, O. | 














A STORY IS ONLY AS STRONG 


AS ITS WEAKEST CHARACTER 





The supreme art in writing—short story—photoplay— 
drama—novel—is characterization. Think of D’artagnan 
in “The Three Musketeers’—Macawber in “David Cop- 
perfield”—Huck Finn—wWilly Baxter in ‘“Seventeen’”’— 
Lightnin’ Jones in ‘“Lightnin’”’—Even Holden—these 
immortal classics, old and new, are great because the 
authors were supreme in the art of characterization. For 
the first time in the history of writing there is made 
available for the new writer a practical, constructive 
guide to characterization in— 


The Art of Inventing 
Characters 


By GEORGES POLTI 


-~a masterly analysis of the elements of human person- 
ality and the means by which these elements can be com- 
bined to produce new types and characters in endless 
variety and number, No writer’s library is complete 
without it. No one ambitious to succeed should attempt 
fiction—whether in short story, scenario, novel or play— 
until he has first studied this epoch-making work. 


Price, $2.50 
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Books for the Writer’s Library 


A comprehensive library is an invaluable asset to any 


writer. Amateur and professional alike will find m 
in the following vo 


of enlightening information 


Art of Inventing Characters...........-+.++++$2.50 
Georges Polti 


Act of Public SpemIng. <o.ccicciccccccicvvcwcs 2.50 
J. Berg Esenwein and Carnagey 

Art GF VersMealaes< cc cccccvsvccs coccccccs BOO 
Esenwein and Roberts 

Art of Writing Photoplays.............++6- 1.00 


Henry Albert Phillips 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them..... 2.00 
Esenwein and Stockard 


A College Grammar...... (epee ess eeswes « 3.00 
Mason Long 

The Correct Word and How to Use It........ 1.65 
J. Turck Baker 

Desk Book of Errors in English............. 1.75 


Frank Viczetelly 
Editorials and Editorial Writing............. 3.25 
Robert Wilson Neal 


anne 
umes. 


The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story .$5.00 


John Gallishaw 


Plot of the Short Story..... 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story...... 


Chunn 


ccccccccccccs 150 


Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer....... 1.65 


Frank Vizetelly 


Public Relations....... 


John C. Long 


Rhymes and Meters..........-- 
Horatio Winslow 


eccccccccccccccces SOO 


coeccccccccese 0S 


Roget’s Thesaurus. ... secs eeeceecees coccce CHD 
Peter Mark Roget 

Scenario Writing Today........ccccccseeee 1.50 
Grace Lytton 

Technique of the Mystery Story..........+. 2.00 


Carolyn Wells 


Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations.............. 1.50 


Eighty-Eight Ways to Make Money......... 1.20 Georges Polti 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing......... . 2.50 Universal Plot Catalog.........-+-+..+e0: coe 2 
Arthur S. Hoffman Henry Albert Phillips 
Fiction Writing for Profit.....ccccosscsccece 2.50 Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary..........++..+ 2.50 
Josepn and Cumberland Walker 
Fundamentals of Fiction Writing............ 2.00 Where hag How to Sell Manuscripts......... 3.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman McCourtie 
How to Prepare Manuscripts. a a oe a . 1.00 The Writer’s DCE edkse asst 0a een en eoe~es - 2.50 
Emma Gary Wallace w James sary | eee 1.50 
How to Syndicate Manuscripts.............. 1.00 ye _ — > ne ae 
Felis J. Koch aD ee “ 
How to Write a Short Story.............-. . 1.75 . Writer's Digest CS ee ee eee P 
Michael Joseph The Writer’s Question and Answer Manual.. 1.00 
How to Write Photoplays.................. 1.00 Harry V. Martin 
W. L. Gordon 2 Writing for Vaudeville..............ce-eee08 3.40 
How to Write Short Stories..............-. 1.00 Brett Page 
L. Josephine Bridgart Writing the Popular Song..............-++- 1.75 
Juvenile Story Writing. .....0.00..+.2++2200 BelO E. M. Wickes 
Robinson Writing the re 200 220 
The Law Of Newapepers.cccccccccscccccscee 3.50 . Berg Esenwein 
Arthur & Crosman Writing Good Se ee meer rr 2.25 
Making Your Camera Pay...............+. 1.18 Berg Esenwein 
Frederick C. Davis Your Everyday Vocabulary...........-.++++ 2.25 
The Newshunters....... SDA eat GS wis dens 1.75 J. Turck Baker 
Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler Writing for the Magazines..........+.+-+-++ + 2.00 
The Newspaper Game..........eeeeeeeee8% - 1.50 J. Berg Esenwein 
Hiram Wallace Hays ee , PREC R ELLE EEC 2.50 
Newspaper Make-up and Headlines......... - 2.50 S. Roland Hall 
Norman J. Radder The Principles of Journalism..........++++. - 1.50 
Newspapers in Community Service........... 3.00 Casper S. Yost 
Norman J. Radder The Community Newspaper.......... coccee 250 
ee er re 2.75 Emerson Harris and Florence Hooke 
Grant Milnor Hyde The Front Page.. ceccece - 2.00 
Handbook for Newspaper Workers...........-- 2.00 Ben Hecht and Charles ‘MacArthur 
Grant Milnor Hyde English Prose Style. occ. .cccvessccctesense - 2.50 
Newspaper Reporting and Correspondence.... 2.50 Herbert Read 
Grant Milnor Hyde Writer’s Index of Good Form and Good 
Newspaper Management..................++ 4.00 bccn te tea Re en bok arabes eeeewn nes 1.50 
Fronk a John Manly and Edith Rickert 
The ——- ee ee ey ee eee 2.50 The Wetting. OF NOWGs o.06.6:0:06.0600sseew . 1.50 
i . Flint Charles G. Ross 
Seaman POM aio 6 6:0. 4.:4'6. 0.400696: 000408 » BHD This Fiction Business... cccccssvcccces 2.00 
Edwin L. Shuman H. Bedford-Jones 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ORDER 


Se (currency, money order 
following books: 


EOL TEETER CN NTT ete Tre re eT State 


BLANK 


or stamps), for which please send me, postpaid, the 
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Editorial Criticism 


RITICISM of fiction Mss., by a former 
editor of 25 years’ standing, from the 
professional editorial point of view, 

with practical constructive suggestions for 
improvement. Full personal attention to 
each case and each case given strictly indi- 
vidual handling. Frankness, not flattery. 
Individual courses of instruction and devel- 
opment a specialty. Send for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 


Formerly editor McClure’s, Adventure, Romance; 
managing editor Delineator; four other maga- 
zines; author Fundamentals of Fiction Writing,” 
“Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing”; fiction 
and articles in leading magazines. 














DE LUXE SERVICE 
For $1.00 and return postage, I will criticise, 
and furnish list of six best possible markets, 
for any manuscript under 8,000 words. Quality 
typing at low rates. Write for circular. 


ANNE DONALDSON 
60 Fourteenth Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 








YOUR HANDWRITING 
contains the key to success you have been seeking. 
Let me search out your abilities and faults. For $1 
I will render you a scientific analysis of over 500 
words IF YOU ACT NOW! 20 lines of your script 
in ink on unruled paper will do. 

W. E. LANDSTROM, Graphologist 
151 Church St., Haledon, Paterson, N. J. 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic. 
Revision — Private Tutoring — Criticism. 
Sales Service. Terms on Request. 
Interviews by appointment only. 


CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 65) 


monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. A monthly 
magazine for collectors. “We are concerned only 
with specific discussions authoritatively written, 
which offer new information on some aspect of col- 
lecting. 1500 to 2000 words. Photographs are 
accepted. We report immediately, and pay up to 
two cents a word on publication.” 





The Oklahoma Sportsman, Box 1458, Tulsa, 
Okla. Hugh V. Haddock, Editor. “We can use 
stories of hunting and fishing trips, either with a 
wide general interest, or with an interest local to 
Oklahoma and contiguous States. Articles on 
game propagation and conservation, dog—especially 
bird dog, articles. Fire-arms and matter concern- 
ing them are also of interest, as is almost anything 
touching upon the activities of the out-of-door man. 
We are going on the theory that the man with a 
dollar outfit is just as much of a sportsman as the 
man with a hundred-dollar outfit, and our editorial 
policy will appeal to the little fellow just as much 
as to the big one. Payment, at this time, in sub- 
scription only.” 





Outdoor Life and Recreation, 1824 Curtis St., 
Denver, Colo. Harry McGuire, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We welcome 
narrative stories of hunting and fishing, with 
photographs, preferably 2000 to 3000 words in 
length. Also articles on fishing, hunting, wild life 
conservation, interesting wild life habits, outdoor 
adventure, etc. We use poetry occasionally. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within thirty days, and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance up to two cents a 
word.” 


The Western Sportsman, 1001 Bank of Italy 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. F. M. McGinnis, Edi- 
tor. “A new publication inaugurated in the in- 
terest of outdoor sports in all of its aspects, we 
invite contributions in a form of popular articles 
and stories on the outdoor life; fishing, hunting, 
land and water cruising, camping, methods of game 
propagation, birds, reforestation, suggestions, 
zoology of wild Flora and Fauna, kennels, game 
birds and game fishes, etc. We prefer articles and 
stories to be within the 3000-word length, accom- 
panied by photographic illustrations. We pay for 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING at lowest rate ever offered! 
PLUS—Bond Paper 4c per sheet 
PLUS—Carbon Copy Ic per sheet 
PLUS—Necessary Postage 





Cc onan 
Oc: PAGE 











Send Manuscript at once—but no money. 
typing is completed 


ARCHIBALD H. McLEES 


Postoffice Box 532 


You receive bill when 


Bristol, Pa., U. S. A. 
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will consider poetry if the theme is about the out- 
door and its recreation.” 


series ) applicable to all types of retailers. Pay- 


supply leading business and technical publications 
Ww 
Unsolicited material is not encouraged, although a | Say You Saw It Advertised in 
syndicate is always glad to consider offerings of 
special interest to trade and technical journals 


uch contributions up to one cent a word. We 








your name and address for frog bo bookiet t giving aeorentiont informa’ 


. Send tien 

Syndicates and vital facts about Advertising e€ prepare you at home, in 
your spare time, for the op; rtunitios Hoses oy this. fascinating t business. 

tical work. Notext books. Old established school. Successful graduates every- 


Affiliated Press Service, International Bidg., — = = rt roo “7 ~ uma oe —- 
W ashington, D. C. Walter Raleigh, Feature Dept. 3066, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S.A. 
Editor. We are interested in short features of 













varying lengths, with good illustrations. Photo- 


raphs should be good. Subject matter may have GUARANTEED TYPING SERVICE 


g 

to do with popular science, business, human inter- MSS. accurately typed on good bond paper, 50c 
est. (We do not buy fiction, and have our own per 1000 words—one carbon copy. Special 20% 
connections for news and other type of material. discount on first MS. typed. Rates on book 
Prefer to be queried.) We report within two lengths, mimeographing, addressing and mailing. 
weeks, and pay on acceptance according to arrange- RALPHIA E. BRADSHAW 

ment.” Box 651, Pensacola, Fla. 






















King Editors Features, 99 Oxford St., Glen 


Ridge, N. J. A. Lowden King, Editor. “We MANUSCRIPTS 


se articles on retail merchandising (usually in rigtht: 2 
] Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, accurately, 


neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 





ment is made on royalty basis.” words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 522 Fifth Ave., MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
New York. “We publish nothing of our own, but 30 Kilsyth Road Brookline, Mass. 

















ith news and articles through staff correspondents. 





ingle articles are not suitable for syndication ; THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
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Have You A Story To Sell? 


It is often difficult for writers not in close touch with the market situation to 
sell steadily because they are not aware of immediate magazine needs, new markets, 
changes in policy and individual editorial preferences. 

I am in daily personal contact with the market, constantly receive requests 
from editors for types of stories immediately needed, and often sell new publica- 
tions large quantities of material before the appearance of the first issue. 


RESULTS COUNT! 


I handle all types of magazine fiction and feature articles. During first six 
months of 1929 magazine sales for my clients include over one hundred short 
stories, serials, novelettes and articles in the United States and England. 


TYPES IN DEMAND 


There is an active market at this time for the following types of fiction: 





Air Adventure-action Sea Love 
War Adventure-romance Railroad Confessions 
Westerns Detective-mystery Short Juveniles 


But I am always glad to see any type ot story, and to advise as to its market pos- 
sibilities. If your work is salable, I can quickly place it. If it is unsalable, I return 
it with a constructive criticism from the practical angle of market requirements. 


Descriptive circular with terms for handling manuscript sent on request. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
155 East 42nd Street, Literary Agent NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 


A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


Everyoue with an idea has a chance. YOUR idea for a picture, 
no matter how unimportant it seems, may be the foundation for 
a masterpiece. We want your stories N' . Personal criticism 
—revision—sales service. Write today for booklet and full par- 
ticulars. 





Adeline M. Alvord, 
AUTHOR’S SERVICE BUREAU 
Dept. S, 219 Security Bidg., Hollywood, Calif. 


CHARLES MARCUS HORTON 


(in Who’s Who 14 years; starred by 
Edward J. O’Brien; author of “Me- 
chanics of the Short Story.’’) 
Offers Constructive Criticism of 
Prose Manuscripts 
3 EUCLID AVENUE, TROY, N.Y. 











TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Manuscripts properly typed for marketing, 50c per 1000 


words. One carbon copy and minor corrections (if 
desired) FREE. Special reduction given for regular 
work. Rough preparatory typing, 25c per 1000 words. 


Correspondence solicited. 


M. E. TOOVEY 


P. O. Box 444, Walkerville, Ontario 








Unpublished Writers Our Specialty 


Expert criticism. 75c first 1000 words; 50c thereafter. 
If you receive too many rejection slips, ask for form 
100A for special proposition. 


ALTON HICKOK 
Reader for Little Book Publishers 
715 Nicholas Street, Defiance, Ohio 


Extra Money 


If you, as a writer, meet others 
interested in writing, you can “pick 
up”’ quite a bit of extra money with 
very little effort by being our sub- 
scription representative in your 
territory. 

Just clip the attached coupon 
and send it in to us today, and full 
particulars will reach you by re- 
turn mail. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, 


Gentlemen: 

Please tell me how I can easily increase my earnings 
by being subscription representative in my territory. 
It is understood that I am placing myself under no 
obligation in making this request. 


Cincinnati, O. 














Writer's Digest 


ADVICE FROM KATHLEEN 
NORRIS 


(Continued from page 6) 


called, however, one assignment which she 
flatly refused to take on. 

The paper was investigating some hos- 
pital or other and the city editor told her 
to “throw a faint” in the center of Market 
street and thus have herself hauled to the 
hospital as a bona-fide patient. This, she 
said, was too much for her even in those 
days of sensational journalism, and in this 
connection she expressed the opinion that 
newspapers of today are less lurid but that 
reporting is just as interesting and just as 
much fun as it was in the “good old days.” 

Twenty years ago she married Norris and 
together they went to New York, where 
Norris had a “promising” job with the old 
American magazine at $25 a month. 

“One day,” she related, “I read in the 
Tclegram of a prize offer for short stories. 
I wrote two and mailed them in. Back came 
a check for $37.50. Glory! 

“We were pretty poor and the baby was 
coming, but so was ‘C. G.’s’ birthday. I re- 
solved to save the money for a real birth- 
day blowout. 

“Couple of days later a man came to the 
door and said he was from the Telegram. 
I knew! There had been a mistake and he 
wanted the check returned. But what do 
you suppose he actually said?” Mrs. Norris 
smiled. “I'll never forget. 

“Are you Mrs. Norris? Well, the Tele- 
gram offers a $50 weekly prize for the 
author whose stories are voted best by our 
readers. You won—here’s your check. We 
would like you to contribute regularly. 

“And that,” said Mrs. Norris, “was at 
once the greatest thrill of my lifetime and 
my plunge into fiction. Never did I cease 
trying from that day on. 

“But, after all,” she added seriously, 
“there is no thrill quite like the thrill of 
walking into the city room, slapping your 
copy down under the nose of the city editor, 
and saying: 

“‘T got the story!” 

Kathleen Norris has been successful be- 
cause she loves the business of writing and 


works at it. Put your heart into your work 
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if you love it; otherwise, go back to the old 
truck or something. And don’t depend on 
some one else to open editor’s doors, for you 
are at once your own literary obstetrician 
and literary undertaker. 


IS THERE A MUSIC COMBINE? 


(Continued from page 5d) 


little competition. These are not, strictly 
speaking, popular songs. They are usually 
placed in song collections and sold at a low 
price. Ordinarily, the publisher buys such 
songs outright from the writers. 

These possible markets are suggested be- 
cause they offer at least some relief from the 
disheartening procession of publishers’ re- 


jections. Then, too, they help to establish 
the new writer and give him a recognized 
place. They serve excellently as “practice” 


songs—songs which the writer 
mainly to get practice in writing. 

Another excellent method of getting prac- 
tice in writing is to write parodies of popu- 
lar hits of the day. In doing this the writer 
unconsciously absorbs the rhythm and the 
technique of the practiced writer. Don’t try 
to sell your parodies, though. They’re a drug 
on the market. 

These are a few of the song writing sign 
posts leading toward success. It’s a long, 
hard climb, but the scenery is beauitful along 
the way—especially the view y from the top! 


produces 











I Sell “Hopeless” Stories 
For Writers! 


One writer sent me a story that she had tried out on 
19 different magazines without success. I sold it 
to YOUNG’S MAGAZINE at once. Another client 
sent me a story that he couldn’t sell after he had 
finished a correspondence course with a prominent 
school; it was sold through my service on its fourth 
trip out. In many instances, a ‘simple revision of seem- 
ingly hopeless stories under my direction, resulted in 
immediate sales. My criticism and sales service is in- 
tended for the NEW WRITER as well as for experi- 
enced professionals. If you can write a good story, 
and have talent and a fair style, I can place your work 
for you at LEAST FIVE TIMES OUT OF TEN. 
Write for folder at once. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
P. O. Box 10, Station R, New York City 














FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 


As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30c per thousand 
words. Carbon and postage free. Ten years’ 
experience. 


V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 








Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 


gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 











. ° 
Unusual Manuscript Service 
Typing. criticism, and revision at low cost for highest 
grade service. Typing, 50c per thousand words. Following 
free: Complete carbon copy; extra title and last pages; 
minor errors corrected; four possible markets. Criticism, 

60c per thousand words. Minimum charge, $1.00. 


PORTER WRITING SERVICE 
7735 N. Hermitage Ave., Chicago, Ill. 















































petent literary service. 


welcomed and answered promptly. 


Please address manuscripts to 





100 Fifth Avenue, 


MAN USCRIPTS CRITICISED FREE 


| O all writers, whether experienced or new, we offer a dignified and com- 
We will read and submit a critical report on 
any short or book length manuscript sent to us without charging any reading 
fee whatsoever. Our fees are from 10% to 15% commission, payable when 
a manuscript is bought and paid for. No obligation of any nature is incurred | 
by the author when a manuscript is sent to us for reading. 
We cannot undertake to market song 
poems or scenarios, but all other types of work, either prose or poetry, are 
acceptable for placement. Return postage must be sent with all manuscripts. | 


Manuscript Dept. 


HYDRA BOOK CORPORATION 





Inquiries are 


| 
New York City | 
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An 


Individual Course 
In 


Short Story Writing 


T is seldom that a short story course 

will guarantee to its readers the frank 
statement that they will sell $250 worth 
of material. The new individual course 
in short story writing sponsored by the 
Criticism Department of WRITER'S 
DIGEST does the unusual in this flat 


guarantee. 


$250 Guaranteed Sales 


Most short story courses are “form” 
business, in which the student merely 
receives printed lessons. While some 
of these courses are of real value, the 
fact remains that the student does not 
reccive individual attention. 

In the new individual short story 
course planned and executed by the 
Criticism Department of WRITER'S 
DIGEST, every single communication 
is conducted along personal individual 
lines. There are no form or printed 
letters used. Your own particular case 
is studied by men who are experts at 
selling and finding markets for material. 

Because of the great amount of work 
involved in each one, and because of 
the signed guarantee given each student 
of $250.00 cash sales, only 15 students 
will be accepted. The coupon that will 
bring full details is below. Tell us 
something about yourself, and submit 
a sample manuscript. No obligation, 
except a stamped envelope. 


MAIL TODAY 


Writer’s DIGEST 

22 East 12th Street 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Gentlemen—Send me details of your individual 
short story course which gives me a written 
guarantee of $250.00 in cash sales. I enclose 
a sample of my work. This puts me under 
no obligation. 


PINE ee rayaciel coasts aiceiie wa in's Ue wialwiad vitae wae 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 69) 


in fact, we do very little syndicating of any sort. 
Few ideas lend themselves to trade paper syndica- 
tion. We are always glad to hear from writers 
of some experience in trade journalism, who are 
interested in serving as correspondents, although 
not many territories remain open. The work is 
part-time only and pays up to one cent a word for 
copy used, according to rates received by the syn- 
dicate from its customers.” 


Pardine Press Syndicate, 300 W. 49th St., New 
York City. Edmund Martine, Associate Editor. 
“Poetical compositions of not more than twenty 
lines for forthcoming magazine, ‘The Kingdom of 
Verse, are required. Authors not restricted to 
any special medium of expression. Free, blank 
or rhymed verse is acceptable. Manuscripts re- 
ported on promptly.” 

Travel, 7 W. 16th St. New York City. Co- 
burn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy: 
$4.00 a year. “We use articles on travel in any 
part of the world written from a new and unusual 
point of view. Articles may range in length any- 
where from 1500 to 5000 words, and all stories 
must be illustrated with striking and effective 
photographs. We prefer the human interest type 
of article and photographs, showing people in ac- 
tion. Manuscripts are reported on within three 
weeks, and payment is made on publication, at the 
rate of one cent a word for text, and $1.00 apiece 
for photographs.” 


World Traveler Magazine, 247 Park Avenue, 
New York City. Chas. P. Norcross, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
welcome sophisticated articles of interest to trav- 
elers. Prefer informative stories rather than de- 
scriptive. Usual length is 1500 to 3000 words. Ar- 
ticles should be accompanied with photographs or 
sketches if possible. We report within two weeks, 
and pay on publication from $25 to $50 an article.” 


Verse Markets 


American Poet, Iselin, N. J. H. Stuart Morri- 
son, Editor. “We are adding a new department— 
Essays—to the magazine and will be glad to con- 
sider short essays on any subject. Since the de- 
partment is very much in the formulative state, 
the requirements are rather nebulous.” 


Poetic Publications, 55 West 42nd St., New 
York. Leslie T. Peacocke, Editor. “We are in 
the market for original poems, preferably not ex- 
ceeding 300 words in length. We will give sev- 
eral prizes each month for the best poems received 
for our Poets’ Magazine and our Juvenile Poems’ 
Magazine. Poems submitted may be humorous or 
with a satirical vein, as well as of a serious nature. 
Poems must be strictly original and not already 
published. Juvenile poems submitted must be from 
the pens of children twelve years of age.” 
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IVestern Poetry, a new magazine of verse, Holt, 
Minn. B. C. Hagglund, Editor. “We want verse 
depicting life as it is and what it means to workers 
in all lines of activity. No section of the country 
or form of verse is debarred. Poetry of strength 
and beauty is welcomed. Prizes will be announced 
later.” 


Miscellaneous 


The Fun Shop, 1475 Broadway, New York. 
Editor, Maxson Foxhall Judell. Daily newspaper 
column. “All humor—epigrams (or humorous 
mottoes), jokes, anecdotes, poetry, burlesques, 
satires, and bright sayings of children—must be 
original and hitherto unpublished. Accepted ma- 
teric' will be paid for at the rate of $1 to $10 
per contribution, and from 25c to $1 per line for 
poetry, according to its character and value in the 
judgment of the editor. No material is returned 
unless stamped envelope is enclosed.” 


The Lookout, Eighth, Ninth and Cutter Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 5c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We want short 
stories, Bible and world: subjects, of 1500 to 1800 
words in length; and serials, ten to twelve chap- 
ters, of 1500 to 1800 words each. Photographs of 
scenic or human interest are wanted. Manuscripts 
are reported on promptly, and payment is made 
monthly, at the rate of one-half cent a word.” 


Meritorious Verse is an anthology which is now 
being compiled by Omer Henry, Sumner, II. 
“Poets from United States and Canada are asked 
to send poems. There is no limit as to length or 
theme. Published poems, providing suitable ar- 
rangements can be made, will be considered. 
Younger poets especially are urged to send their 
poems. Although typewritten manuscripts are pre- 
ferred, those written legibly by hand will receive 
the same careful attention that is accorded typed 


poems. No free verse.” 


National Justice Publishing Co., 1658 Broadway, 
New York City. Alfred J. Dolan, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. Tabloid news- 
paper. “We want articles on the repeal or modi- 
fication of the 18th amendment. Also labor and 
aviation. All material submitted must be in con- 
densed form. We can use short stories on avia- 
tion, under 1500 words. Photographs are accepted 
of aviation (no accidents). We report within 
seven days, and pay varying rates on publication.” 


WCFL Radio Magazine, 623-633 So. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. E. N. Nockels, Editor. “We 
are in the market for interesting articles on radio 
progress, particularly human interest stories and 
stories of new developments, with photographs. 
Payment is made on acceptance.” 


The Battery Man, 2222 N. 13th St., Terre Haute, 
Ind. Issued monthly. “Articles are wanted on 
novel merchandising methods, shop management 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Test Your Story Writing 
a Ability FREE 


Do you lung lo succeeu @ a aulduis = Siauy 
potential writers don't know their own dormant 
ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test indicates your 
power to create plots, characters that live, to 
understand human motives, etc. Dr. Richard 
Burton, a nationally recognized short-story author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, result-getting 
home study training. It develops style ability, 
Dr. Burton perfect technique, and teaches the methods of 
successful writers. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive expert 
critic's opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, ‘‘Short-Story 
Writing,’’ and evidence of the success of Dr. Burton’s students. 


Laird Extension Institute, 567 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 














(7 EFFICIENT SERVICE W& 


Y typing is neat, accurate, and promptly 
done. Minor corrections made in grammar. 
50c per thousand words and one carbon free. 
Poetry 2c a line. 
JEANNETTE BARTON 
[) 67 West Elm Street, Norwalk, Ohio (4) 


) aera ake Mere, 
Sheth ond 


ERE, at last, is the answer to the vital need tor an 
up-to-date, scientific system of shorthand—so simple, 
so easy, so natural that anyone can learn its fundamentals 
in one evening. Amazing speed quickly developed. 
No need to master a foreign language of signs, symbols 
dots and dashes. This new system employs the ordinary 
ietters of the alphabet. 


~ dpeedwritin 


the only scientific system written with pencil or on 
typewriter. Adopted by leading business concerns. Orig- 
inated by Miss E. B. Dearborn, eminent authority on 
shorthand, who has taught almost all systems for eighteen 
years in such institutions as Columbia University, Roches- 
ter Business Institute, Simmons College and the University 
of California. 

A Speedwriter, Grace O. Moorehouse, states, ‘‘After complet- 














ing only three lessons I took several letters and the work was 
perfect. | am now employed as a private secretary’s understudy 
at a considerable increase in salary.”’ 

Full Details Free 










Let us tell you about Speedwriting, 

the Natural Shorthand, and how you . 

can learn quickly at home. Send Ty pewrite the 
Coupon today 


Speedtyping 
200 Madison Ave. w e 
Dept. BM-5602 
New York, N. Y. 





quickly qualifies 






l SPEEDWRITING, INC., Dept. BM-5602, 
[ 200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Without obligation, please send me your Free 


Gentleme 
I Book, an! full details about Speedwriting, the new, natural 


I 

l 

l 

| shorthand l 
| Name | 
l 

| 
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Address 


Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
















































The number ot authors who are using the professional 
services of the Grotts Literary Trio is increasing 
steadily. Criticism and coaching in 
THE SHORT STORY 
POEM—ESSA Y—SERMON 
The Trio is INCORPORATED as provided by the 


laws of the State of Illinois. Write for particulars to 


THE GROTTS LITERARY TRIO, Butler, Ill. 








“WRITING TO SELL?” 


Or just for the fun of it? New LITTLE BOOK is 
full of inspiring advice and practical info rmation on the 


writing game. New printing process gets you $1 book 
for 25c. Particulars free. ‘“LITTL E BOOKS are a 
BIG HELP.” 

H. & A. HICKOK 
715 Nicholas Street, Defiance, Ohio 








There are no short cuts to literary success 
..- However, there is competent guidance 
that is invaluable... For criticism, market- 
ing and collaboration, write 


R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN 
106 Washington Ave., Greenville, O. 








OHIO 
MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


FRANCES LANGSTON 
47 No. Fourth St., Zanesville, Ohio 








Rejected Short Stories Sold 
Free reading, no commission charged. With criticism 
and revision authors coached on characterization, plot- 
ting, suspense, climax. Specialists on love, western. fly- 
ing, detective, confession stories. Typing. 5% thousand. 
SHORT our SPECIALISTS 
166 William St., N. Y Provo, So. Dak. 
283 eer = Ottawa, Can. 








W anted—Stories, Novelettes, Serials 

For negotiation in American and British mar- 

kets. Terms, 10% commission, plus mailing ex- 

pense. No reading fee. Enclose return postage. 
CHARLES B. McCRAY 

1108 National Road, Elm Grove, W. Va. 


Auxiliary services, if desired. 











OOK MANUSCRIPTS 


All Subjects—Fiction (Novel length), Verse, 
World War, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. Immediate 


Reading and Report. No reading fee. Prose 
(30.000 words up); Verse (book-size collections). 
Dept. W.0., DORRANCE & CO., Publishers, Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia Pa, 
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| quite possible to make a beginning, and that 
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WITH THE EDITOR 
(Continued from page 51) 


vertising to their profit, and certainly not i 
in any large way at the beginning, but it is 


profitably right in one’s own small com- 
munity. A novel idea in the wording of an 
advertisement may be sold to the local drug- 
gist or confectioner. And if the town is large 
enough for a department store, there is an 
opportunity to exercise wider talents, per- 
haps in the writing of a small booklet..And, 
of course, there are manufacturers every- 
where who are constantly looking for a new 
way in which to tell the public of the super- 
iority of their wares. 

Transportation companies of all sorts, 
ocean steamship lines, trans-continental rail- 
roads, omnibus companies, traction lines, 
and now even the air transport companies, 
are looking for the help of original and ver- 
satile writers to spread the word of the 
beauties and wonders to be encountered 


along their several routes. 


S WE write this we recall that some 
years ago an American novelist whose 
name is now a household word, applied to 
and received a commission from a steamship 
company to take the Mediterranean cruise 
on one of their boats, in order to write an 
account of the trip and what it offered. This 
he did, and received a handsome honora- 
rium, besides a splendid cruise free of all 
expense. 

In the offices of the larger advertising 
agencies there always is a demand for copy 
writers—people who can say something new 
—or an old thing in a new way, about auto- 
mobiles, or steamboats, or tooth-paste or 
perfumes. 

Artists, in combination with these copy 
writers, are now making the advertising 
pages of our leading magazines almost as 
interesting as the pages scheduled in the 
“table of contents,” and they point the way 
to a new and rapidly developing field for the 
writer which, while perhaps not so satisfy- 
ing in the matter of fame, may be much 
more so in its financial return. 
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CINDERELLA AND BAD GIRL 
(Continued from page 43) 


I have left here. I will only say that the 
treatment is usually more melodramatic than 
in any of the magazines mentioned, that the 
reader must get the thrills from the confess- 
or’s crime, and at the end must see that the 
good life is the best after all. It is not ne- 
cessary, however, that the crime involve sex; 
it can be drink, excess of temper which 
causes mistreatment of children or husband 
or wife, or some of the other sins against 
the morals of Main Street. 

Let me say in concluding this article that 
for the young writer with serious ambitions, 
all the magazines mentioned should afford 
only a stepping stone to better things. It 
is very seldom that a beginning writer can 
sell to the better magazines until he or she 
has spoiled many reams of paper. How- 
ever, if he has his goal definitely in mind, 
he can find one of the cheaper magazines 
which resembles the better one in many par- 
ticulars. By specializing on the needs of 
this particular publication, he can earn 
money during his years of apprenticeship, 
and in addition to the money involved, this 
keeps him encouraged while he is gaining 
the necessary practice. 

To the writer who is content to stop at 
these magazines, there is little to be said 
except this: study your special markets and 
turn out copy in quantity. They can be 
made to pay a comfortable living. 





Avenues of Thought 
If avenues of thought had trees 
Their nests would shelter mysteries ; 
And every avenue would tend 
Toward the garden of a friend. 
PAULINE WATSON. 
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We Sold His First Story! 


Our client had never written a short story 
—a friend encouraged him to try—our 
ability to place the right material with the 
right publisher at the right time did the rest. 
NATIONAL WRITERS’ SERVICE 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Marketers of short stories, novelettes, 
songs and verse. 








EXPERT TYPING 


Ten years’ experience. Manuscripts, $0.50 per 
1000. Prompt. Copy furnished. Special rate 
tor books. 


MRS. VERDA W. RAPP 
Darien Center, N. Y. 


MOUNT 
STOP! Our high-quality service offers you careful 


a Neat and accurate typing witb ear- 
bon cupy, — attention, and assistance 
in selling. Lowest prices, too—40c per 1000 
words; le a line fur puems. Such a complete, ecunomical 
manuscript service is just what you have been looking for, 
isn’t it? Give us a trial; we guarantee satisfaction. 
BESSINGER SERVICE CO. 
D-133 South East St., Galion, Ohio 


ELE ee A EET 
TYPING OF ALL KINDS 


Careful attention given technical and scientific manuscripts. 
Novels, plays, sturies, magazine articles, essays, sermons, 
poems promptly, accurately typed. Good paper, double spaced; 
clear carbon copy. Free correction in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sample of work on 
request. Fifty cents per thousand words. Songs and poems, 
two cents a line. 


MAUDE K. HAYDEN, Pittsfield, Il. 
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A PULL WITH THE EDITOR 
A perfectly typed manuscript will impress the 
editor in your favor. I guarantee the kind of 
typing that pleases an editor. 50c per 1000 
words. Carbon copy and extra first page. 

MISS CLELA BRAHM 
P. O. Box 53, Los Angeles, Calif. 











TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Let me type your manuscripts. 40c per 
thousand words; poetry, 2c per line. 
Neat, accurate work done PROMPTLY! 


LILLIAN ARMSTRONG, Carrollton, Ohio 














ss FORK PHOTOPLAY IDEAS 
For Silent and Talking Pictures 


Not a school—no courses or books to sell. You are just as capable of writing acceptable 

Original plots and ideas are what is wanted 

Plots accepted in any form. Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. Send for free booklet. 
UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY (Established 1917) 


stories as thousands of successful writers. 


508 Western and Santa Monica Bldg.., 


LYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 
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PD BUY REJECTION SLIPS 


IF I was crazy—but 


I'D SELL FEATURE TOP(CS AND STORY PLOTS 


IF I wanted to capitalize on my experience as 
a syndicate writer and help others—and I 
do—so 

IF you want to keep me from buying rejec- 
tion slips, stop getting them. 

WRITE TO ME AND ASK ABOUT MY TOPIC PLAN, 
MY SHORT-STORY SERVICE AND MY MARKETING 
DEPARTMENT WHERE THERE ARE ABSOLUTELY NO 
READING, POSTAGE OR CRITICISM CHARGES. 
INQUIRE 
BERT NEVINS, 1431 Broadway, N. Y. City 








AUTHORS 
In submitting a manuscript for publication its first 
appeal to the publisher depends entirely on its appear- 
ance. Do not overlook the importance of a clearly 
typed, neat manuscript. Our experience is at your 


service, 
S. E. RODGERS 


1013 Meadow Avenue, Charleroi, Penna. 











HELP 


for those who need it at moderate rates. Detailed, construc- 
tive criticism of any short-story manuscript for $1.00. Every 
technical and mechanical error pointed out and the remedy 
suggested. List of possible markets included free. Please 
enclose return postage. Unattached American stamps ac- 
cepted. Other rates in proportion 


W. E. LENDON 


353 Belsize Drive, Toronto, Canada 








CASH PRIZE CONTEST LISTS! 
Monthly Bulletins, 25c per copy. We also type 
Mss. at 45c per 1000 words. 

THE M & M BUREAU 
3687 East 140th St., Cleveland, Ohio 








University graduate, short-story writer, typist 
with 10 years experience, all at your service. 
Will type, criticise or market. Send manuscript. 


AUTHOR’S HELPER 


Iron River, Wis., Box 297 








Something New Under the San! 


We are at your service for GOOD typing at 75c 
per 1000 words and expert criticism at $1.00 per 1000. 
Remember—not how cheap but how good? 

GOT TO MAKE A SPEECH? 

We will write you a Speech, Lecture or Sermon on 
any subject for the small fee of five dollars. Let us 
save you time and trouble in a confidential manner. 

NERVOUS? BLUE? EASILY DISCOURAGED? 

Then mail Two Dollars for ‘“‘How to Work Wonders 
with Mind Power,’’ Armon Cheek’s Dynamic Four- 
Lesson Course in Practical Psychology. It will thr l 
you, surprise you and make you a better man, a be 
woman and a better writer! Don’t miss it. 


UNIVERSAL WRITING SERVICE 


“Service with a Smile’’ 


211% North Park, Mansfield, Ohio 
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and operation, and also technical subjects of an 
automotive electrical or electro-chemical nature 
which are of particular interest to Battery and 
Electric Service Stations. Whenever possible, line 
drawings, photos, or cuts should be submitted with 
articles. All material submitted will be given cour- 
teous, businesslike attention and will be reported 
on promptly.” 


A large corporation is in the market for series 
of comic dialogues (two or three characters) 
each manuscript 1500 words, for which liberal pay- 
ment will be made. Essential qualities are sus- 
tained humor, vivid characterization, and depiction 
of character, situation or incident by means of 
dialogue alone. Dialect must be readily compre- 
hensible when read aloud, although minor defects 
will be remedied in editing.. Negro dialect not 
favored. Each manuscript should deal with a com- 
plete episode; the same characters to be employed 
throughout each series, and dialogue always strictly 
“in character.” Writers are invited to submit 
manuscript number one. If this is acceptable, they 
will be requested to submit the succeeding num- 
bers. Prompt reading of manuscript is assured, 
and unaccepted manuscripts will be returned if 
stamped, self-addressed envelope is enclosed. Ad- 
dress Mrs. Laura Carl, Literary Editor, 2943 Schu- 
bert Ave., Chicago, III. 


Screenland Magazine, 49 W. 45th St., New York 


City. paige Evans, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are interested 
in reading duae fiction, preferably though not nec- 


essarily with screen background and atmosphere. 
Interviews and features with unusual and infor- 
mative angles or screen personalities must be un- 
usual, as staff assignments take care of most of 
our requirements. We report on manuscripts 
promptly, and pay on publication.” 


Che Wirthlin Publishing Company, 813 Enquirer 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, will publish a weekly mag- 
azine devoted exclusively to sports, such as base- 
ball, football, basket ball, boxing, golf, tennis and 
other branches. It is the intention of the editors 
to stress as much as possible on seasonal sports, 
whether amateur, professional or collegiate. Fea- 
ture maiter, with or without illustrations, will 
receive speci: al consideration, as will straight news 
matter that is not written from a press agent’s 
angle. All copy should be accompanied with self- 
addressed envelope and directed to Editor, Wirthlin 
Publishing Company, 813 Enquirer Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, where it will be reported on within 
three to five days after receipt. Payment will be 
made upon application. 


Discontinued 
The Dial, 152 W. 13th St., New York City, dis 
continued publication with the July 1929 issue. 


Vestern Horticulture, Gardens and Homes, 576 
Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif., has been 
discontinued. 
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Sell YOUR Short Stories 
























knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can | 


wri 


new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 


we 


idea. It is 
The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 


and 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- Short Story Writing. 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student Lesson 2. How to Get a Story— 
° . a A 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our and Camouflage It. 


regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly Vous Kesha: 


prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra icsson ik: Dhewes shee Bowne: 

service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest Lesson 5. Choosing Your Title. 

ideas in writing and selling your stories. Lesson 6. The Proper Handling of 
Notes. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER | (ns fiftanme "Pier and 


The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN Lesson 9. How to Secure “Sus- 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce pense.” 


it to 


for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 


with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— | S80" 12. Mow to Develop Style. 
ee zesson 18. The Setting — Atmos 
both for $5.00. phere and Color. 

























O YOU want to write and sell short stories? Others do and so can 
you. If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 


te the stories that the editors want. For every editor is looking for | 


will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 


selling. 





LESSON FEATURE Step by Step || 


Lesson 1. The First Essential of 


Lesson 3. Write About the Things 


“Crisis. 


DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, Lesson 10. “Suspense.” 
Lesson 11. Characterization. 


Lesson 14. Dialogue. 





The 


gin 





$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL 


COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- Literary Form, 
mentary lessons, and also enter my Pa 7 ga for one year Lesson 19. What the Editors Want 
to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already Lesson 20. A Sample Plot. 


a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- 


I urine eo oes ewes) ODER ROSSI RUS SENOS AE DHNUESSS ON RES peotoing 
CEE: cise ccieebdn cesseteser eure ebenaneeesessadwbusetin Lesson 23. Originality. 

Lesson 24. Revising the Manuscript. 
CG icin os asicnn ssn wose wns wenisGewmenere a ee Lesson 25. Selling the Story. 


Lesson 15. The Climax. 




















USE THIS COUPON TODAY Lesson 16. Denouement and Con- 
Writer’s Digest, cHuston, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Lesson 17. Relation of Author t 


Characters. 


tlemen: I lo P. O. Order o ersonal check) ; 
“ge geo - < es Lesson 18. Short Story A Distinct 


. ied * my subscription for one year. Lesson 21. The Young Writer 
of this coupon, “‘extend y subscripti y ) Sought by Editors. 


Lesson 22. Preparing the Manu- 
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TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and_ special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 

121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 








Expert Service to Authors! 

Technically correct preparation of manuscripts neces- 
sary for editors’ acceptance. Typing, 50c per 1000 words, 
Careful revision and typing, 75c per 1000 words. Carbon 
copy, extra title and last sheet free. Return postage paid. 
All work receives immediate attention. 

LA BELLE-McCOLL BUREAU 

218 North 7th Street, Brainerd, Minn. 











Twenty Cents Per Thousand Words 
for straight typing with carbon copy and 
minor corrections. Minimum charge 0c. 
Rates for other services on request. 

FRED BOYER—Tpypist, Critic 
Route 3, Box 91, Fort Worth, Texas 











MERITCRAFT TYPING 


When you pay out good money for typing, you naturally 
want results worthy of the price ventured You expect a 
note of refinement, the rich tone of the cultured artist, in the 
finished product. “‘“MERITCRAFT” is a trademark of dis- 
tinction. Avail yourself of its benefits. Prose, 50c per 1000 
words. Poetry, lc per line. Carbon copy 

MERITCRAFT AUTHORSHIP STUDIOS 
MISS MARIANNE PALMER, Head Typist 
Dept. A, Orfield Bldg., 422 7th Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 








. . 

Manuscripts With “Checks Appeal” 

A good appearance is half the battle in selling your stories, 
Let Miss Geary put a professional touch to your manuscripts 
You'll be delighted with her neat, accurate, and prompt serv- 
ice. Her rates are only 50c per 1000 words on good bond 
paper with carbon copy. A trial will convince you that her 
typing has the ‘‘checks appeal.” 


MISS E. A. GEARY 
283 Lisgar Street, Ottawa, Canada 








Quality Typing at Lowest Rates 


30c per thousand words, poetry Ic a line, on 
best quality bond paper. Minor corrections. 


SARAH J. RICHARDSON 
Rural Route 3, Marion, Va. 








AUTHORS’ 
Manuscripts Correctly Typed 
50c per thousand words, one carbon copy free. 


WRITERS’ REVISION SERVICE 
133 Mason Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(Continued from page 30) 


the very best literary company, even in the 
writings of those who are disposed to strong- 
ly condemn it, and it can not be denied that 
to ruthlessly weed it out would weaken the 
emphasis which it placed in some passages. 

But Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly, editor of 
Funk & Wagnalls, Standard Dictionary, of 
a column on lexicography in the Literary 
Digest, and of various books on the pecul- 
iarities of the language, condones the split 
infinitive and says that it is wrong to dog- 
matically maintain that it is in all cases a 
grammatical mistake. In his address before 
a St. Louis Club, according to the Globe- 
Democrat, the other day, dealing largely 
with slang, he left the impression that those 
who are prone to bitterly criticize the split 
infinitive are full of “applesauce.” Can 
purists be bold enough to stubbornly dispute 
so eminent an authority ? 





TWELVE CARDINAL ELEMENTS 
OF SHORT STORY WRITING 


(Continued from page 24) 


energy that is being more or less cultivated 
by literary advisers and teachers of com- 
position.” 

A little further along we read: “Adven- 
ture and romance are coming slowly back 
into favor” and ‘We require our mystery 
stories and romances to be as credible in 
print as they are preposterous on the screen.” 

This is word from one who sits in the 
high places, and the discerning student of 
writing will find much of value if he will 
read with an open mind the information Mr 
Weeks in his charming and gentle way, puts 
before him. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This is the second last article of the 
series of “Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story Writ 
| ing,” by Miss Reeve, to be published in Writer’s Digest. 

















RUBY ARCHER GRAY, 





THE SURE-SHOT WAY of Preparing Your Short-Story for Market 


Send it to me today with $2 for a Thorough, 
rewrite with Confidence that you are Meeting Editorial Requirements in Plot, Theme and 
Characters. Minor flaws and errors in diction corrected on pages. Revision Instructions Written. 


2595 Florentina Ave., 


Practical Criticism, Fully Detailed so you can 


Alhambra, Cal. 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 
Rocet’s or Writer’s Dicest, both practically indispensable 
io the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 














“ 


How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
Roget’s supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
necessary to effective style and description than even 
a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 
ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies the meaning of a known word; the 
Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 




















Handsomely bound in : i 
cloth, 671 pages all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 


of expression without this reference. 


“ce 


Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear ...”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are given in 
like manner, 
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THIS OFFER IS LIMITED—CLIP COUPON NOW 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for \VRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 


understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 















































Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Send manuscripts to 
me for accurate typing 
and revision. Highest 
quality work. 


VALGA 
190 N. State St., Chicago 
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Meet Editor’s Requirements 
Have your manuscripts typewritten in proper 
form approved by editors. Minor corrections. 
Carbon copy. 50 cents a 1000 words. Prompt 
and efficient service our guarantee. 

MITCHELL TYPING SERVICE 
732 Seventeenth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








“Received my story and don’t think it 
could have been typed any better. Thanks 
for Revisions and Corrections.” 

(Quotation from a customer's letter) 
If you want satisfaction like this, send your typing to 
FLORENCE W. ORCUTT 


2111 Van Hise Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin 


—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER’S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 
yj. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 





223 E. 18th St. Cincinnati, O. 








20 to 40 Stories For Sale? 


Critics say that unless you’ve that many good manu- 
scripts on sale, you’re not a professional. Let me 
shoulder the burden of typing so you'll have more 
time for creative writing. I charge 50 cents per thou- 
sand words with carbon copy. 


MARGARET JOHNSTON 
2463 Valentine Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 








HIGH-CLASS TYPING SERVICE 


AUTHORS—Prompt, efiicient typing of your manu- 
scripts by one who knows how, will increase their sell- 
ing value. Satisfaction guaranteed. Special rates for 


Write for information today. 


MARY WIDMER 


Route 5, Box 20, Seattle, Washington 


trial orders. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
neatly and accurately; dictionary service; first 
copy on beautiful bond paper; white second 
sheet; 10 cents per page; special rates on book 
manuscripts. 

FERDINAND A. KRAL 
1268 Clay Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when 
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THE AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
GUILD 
(Continued from page 49) 
not only founded on facts, but follow the 
facts all the way through. I will gladly enter 
into correspondence with any Guild mem- 
bers who wish information in regard to the 
Northwest. E. L. Burcess. 
Box 48, Sandpoint, Idaho. 





THE FORUM 
(Continued from page 48) 

Our author sends this story to five or six 
Editors, each of whom promptly rejects it. 
\Why? There may be any one of a hundred 
reasons, yet I'll venture to say, if the story 
has been written carefully, it is just pure 
egotism that has stamped failure on the 
manuscript. By that I mean that the author 
has written the story to please his own 
tastes, rather than to please the Editor. It 
may be an excellent story from the author’s 
standpoint, perhaps a work of art, yet it 
misses the Editor’s real needs by a mile. 

It has cost me about two hundred and fifty 
rejection slips, and Lord knows how much 
postage, to say nothing of lost time, depress- 
ing moments and injured dignity, to learn 
this lesson. Now that I have leraned it, how- 
ever, and am writing to please the Editors. 
rather than to satisfy my own tastes in fic- 
tion, I find that acceptances are increasing. 

There is a rule by which I now measure 
all of my literary effort. A story is never 
good unless it pleases some Editor. A slogan 
that seems to fit this situation is—‘‘For 
pleasure, write to suit yourself; but for 
profit, write to please the Editor.” ‘Uncon- 
scious ego” and [ditor’s checks are very 
much like oil and water—they don’t mix 


ee eae : : 
worth a damn. yy Cyanrier Troatas. 


Birmingham, Mich. 


TRY TO WRITE THINGS that will leave a 
pleasant taste in the mouth. It is better for 
your fame and your purse. A great editor 
said to us once, “Send us something pleasant 
Nine-tenths of all the stories we get are hor- 
ribly sad.” It is the men and women who 
can write that other and wanted tenth wh« 
may look securely toward their future. 


writine advertisers. 
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“The New Writer Has No Chance!”’ 


is a complaint sometimes voiced. 


It is unjustified. Clients 


of mine—every one a “new” 


writer—are selling to practically all markets, here and in England, including: 


Saturday Evening Post Collier’s Red Book 

Cosmopolitan Blue Book Munsey’s 

Ladies’ Home Journal Delineator Woman’s Home Companion 
Pictorial Review Scribner’s Argosy 

Smart Set Young’s Country Gentleman 
People’s Home Journal Breezy Love Story 

Street and Smith Group McClure’s Prize Story 

Fiction House Group Holland’s Short Stories 

Clayton Group Adventure West 

MacFadden Group Boys’ Magazines And Many Others 

One client sold over $2,000 worth of stories to one group alone last year. Another had a 


story starred in O'Brien’s “Year Book of Best Stories.” Several have written novels which 

became “Best Sellers.” One “had a Musical Comedy produced, others have written successful 

plays, pageants, etc. 

THESE PEOPLE SELL BECAUSE THEY LEARNED HOW 
TO WRITE STORIES THAT SELL! 


I Offer Criticism and Sales Service—Collaboration—Coaching 
All Classes of Manuscripts sold in American and British Markets. 
(Including “Talking Pictures,’’ Novels, Stories) 


TERMS: 

Fer Dies. sip Co. SAD WOiE6 onc cain ck ce cece swoseaeses $ 3.00 
For Mss. up to 7,500 words...........ccccscccssvsene 5.00 
Por Biss. up to TEGO Words... occ icv ccc ccaesevesses 8.00 
For Mes. up. te 25,000 words... ccc cccccceveccvssvvss 12.00 
For Mes. up to 35,000 words... icc cccccvescavercvesss 15.00 
For Mss. up to 50,000 words. ......ccccwcccvvcscscsses 20.00 

Owe SO00O wards... cccciecewesisccevewese 25.00 

These fees are inclusiz Chey cover a detailed, constructive criticism of ary where from 


1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; 


the fee covers all such work, includ 
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In brief, | back my judgment of a story with 





my time and money, instead of asking the author to dou so. 
The commission charged on sales is 10°. 

My own work appears regularly in leading magazines, both in this country and abroad 
Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. / am able to do for myself what J 
offer to do for others. 

This is the sort of letters my clients write me every day 

“Your criticism was the most satisfactory that I have had. I will even go 
farther, it was the only satisfactory one | have had.” 
\. H. F. (Attorney-at-Law), Chicago, III 

And this from a client who is n selling regularly 

“T think it is only proper that | should extend my sincere thanks to the man who 
has made it possible for me to turn out acceptable material in so short a space of 
time. I am absolutely satisfied that it would have taken me years to attract editorial 
attention—perhaps I never could have accomplished it—except for your very excep 
tional training and constant help.” T. B. T. (California. ) 


(Names of above, and many others, furnished to sincere inquirers.) 
LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,’ containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 


(Mailed gratis on request.) 


LAURENCE R. D’PORSAY 


(Author of “Landing The Editors’ Checks,’’ Etc.) 
P. O. Box 2602-N, Drawer A-1, P. O., 
San Francisco, California Hollywood, California 


(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 
RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS 
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Own a 
FREE of 


WRITER'S DIGEST has ordered 

several hundred Corona Type- 
writers which retailed at fifty dol- 
lars. These typewriters are all brand 
new and guaranteed by the L. C. 
Smith and Corona Typewriter Com- 
pany. We are going to give one of 
these FREE 


readers Ww ho Ww ill sell us ten hours 


to each one of our 


of his time. 










Sell us ten hours of 
your time for a brand 
new Fifty dollar Corona 
Typewriter sent FREE 
postpaid to your door. 


Corona 
All Costs! 


for your services. You know enough 
men and women who are interested 
in writing to easily do the work we 
And we will re- 
ward you handsomely. A half day 
Monday, a half day Tuesday, and 
Saturday we will deliver to your 
and 


charges and obligations, a brand 


want you to do. 


door, postpaid free of all 
new Corona fifty dollar typewriter. 


The coupon that will bring you full 





THis is not a contest. It is a_ details of this very generous offer 
business proposition in which is below. Fill it out, and mail it 
we offer you a Corona Typewriter TODAY. No obligation. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12TH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Gentlemen 
: Please rush full details on how I can 
own a Corona Typewriter at no expense 
to myself. 


Vane 
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